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O put it mildly, the Government has shown a serious 
failure in tact in drafting the above Bill, due to its 
lack of appreciation of the emphatic interest now taken 
in regional planning by both official and non-official 
bodies throughout the country. The consequence of 
having ignored the implications of this throughout all 
its provisions has been to evoke widespread criticism 
beth from its supporters and almost every section of the 
community in general. 


In moving the Second Reading, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir John Anderson) claimed that those 
framing the Bill had been remarkably successful in 
reconciling the public purposes which made its introduc- 
tion necessary with the interests of amenity, agriculture, 
planning and ownership which must be protected, and 
that all the interests involved would secure due con- 
sideration in the working of the Bill. Even in his own 
introductory speech certain weak spots began to appear, 
and in the debate that followed the fallacious character 
of his claim became increasingly obvious. 


The main objectives aimed at are clearly desirable. 
During the war large areas of land, variously estimated 
as totalling somewhere about 800,000 acres, have been 
requisitioned for purposes as factories, aerodromes, 
military training, etc., and a sum of seven hundred 
million pounds has been spent on works in these areas. 
Of course, a considerable part of this sum has to be 
written off, but it is hoped to salvage a large proportion 
of the remainder by purchasing the sites and reselling 
them to best advantage rather than by restoring them to 
their original state, which is the stipulated alternative. 
In many cases this is reasonable enough : factories may 
be suitably located, some of the aerodromes will be 
useful, and protection is offered for private dwellings, 
but on closer examination all kinds of difficulties appear. 
High-grade agricultural land has suffered serious de- 
terioration, there are more aerodromes than will be 
required for peace-time services, commons and other 
public open spaces have been so damaged as to be 
practically unusable, but the Bill makes no adequate 
provision for restoring to pre-war condition in such 
cases. 

The experience of this country in the areas of land 
left derelict on the ground of the cost of reinstatement 
being uneconomic is a long and unfortunate one, and 
any extension or such areas would be a national disaster. 
The Bill does not adequately provide against this, and 
several Members cited special cases which aroused their 
apprehensions, more especially directed to the fact that 
the Bill as it stands would not preclude the Govern- 
ment from acquiring public open spaces, rights of way, 
etc., to provide the cheapest way out of a difficulty. 


It was mentioned that Newcastle’s principal open 
space—the Town Moor—had been worked over for 
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open-cast coal; that commoners’ rights in the New 
Forest might be extinguished ; 880 acres of beautiful 
common close to Newbury is at present in the hands of 
Government as an aerodrome; that a National Trust 
area on a particularly beautiful bank of the Thames, 
stretches of Ashdown Forest and many other districts 
zoned as open spaces are at present occupied by the 
Government and come within the scope of the Bill. 
With some reluctance the offer was made that there 
might be modifications to meet cases such as these. 

Returning to the broader issues in regard to the, 
structure of the Bill, strong objection was expressed to 
the scheme by which the Commission to be appointed 
to decide what course of action should be taken in 
specific cases is to be nominated solely by the Treasury 
without reference to the Ministries of Reconstruction, 
Town Planning and others concerned. This seems 
indefensible, and even here the Government seeks to 
have a clause enabling it to over-ride the decisions of 
the Commission in some cases. The old powers of 
the War Office under Defence Acts are also, if anything, 
strengthened and the general programme envisaged is 
completely at variance with that for a well co-ordinated 
regional organisation of the kingdom as a whole. This 
was so clearly recognised in the debate that the Chan- 
cellor was only able to persuade the House to pass the 
Second Reading by throwing in his hand as to the details 
of his Bill and promising to do all he could to appease 
his numerous critics at the Committee stage. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Council of the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution has issued a report 
dealing point by point with the features of the Bill 
that may be considered ‘dangerous to the effective 
organisation of reconstruction. This report proposes 
that the Commission should include persons of eminence 
nominated by the Ministers of Agriculture and Town 
and Country Planning; also that its decisions should 
be final and not subject to Ministerial rejection. Better 
provision should be made for bringing acquisition 
proposals to the notice of interested persons, and at 
least three months allowed for objections. In the case 
of commons and other public open spaces, either land 
equally suitable and extensive should be given or the 
existing area restored to its original state whatever 
the cost. It is pointed out that the value of property 
adjoining or near the requisitioned areas may be seriously 
affected by the operations of the Bill. Apart from the 
propositions made in which the general public is con- 
cerned there are, it is made clear, a number which might 
operate harshly towards individual owners, and there 
are also a number of ambiguities and clauses which might 
express their intention more clearly, 

It will be interesting to see the extent to which this 
Bill is transformed when it emerges from the Committee 
stage. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A Jubilee. 

CorDIAL congratulations to our con- 
temporary, Z'he Architects’ Journal, on 
the celepration, last week, of its fiftieth 
anniversary. : 
Architects and War Damage Repairs. 

In a letter on this subject, Messrs. 
C. A, V. Smith, A.R.I.B.A., and L. C. 
Wood, A.R.I.B.A., raise the position in 
which arcnitects are finding themselves 
when, following the preparation, on behalf 
of chents, of specifications and approxi- 
mate estimates for the repair of war- 
damaged properties, they are informed by 
the Ministry of Works that the work 
would be carried out by the local 
authority. The letter states that in most 
cases the client hag expressed concern that 
he is thus in the hands of a party which 
has not the client’s interest at heart, an 
adds that the situation appears to be that 
if the clent engages an architect to super- 
vise that work, he would have to pay his 
fees out of his own pocket without recover- 
ing them from the War Damage Commis- 
sion, and is thus in effect deprived of his 
rights under the War Damage Act to 
appoint his own architect and contractor. 
Messrs. Smith and Wood have communi- 
cated their views (which they believe are 
supported by other architects and sur- 
veyors) to the R.I.B.A., the Ministry of 
Works, the Ministry of Health, and the 
War Damage Commission. 


Architects’ Registration Report. 

Tue annual report for 1944 of the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Council of the United 
Kingdom, now issued (68, Portland-place, 
W.1), indicates that the Council are now 
revising the Code of Professional Conduct 
issued in 1936, the amendment to be; for 
the most part, in form rather than in sub- 
stance. There were three prosecutions for 
unlawfully using the title of architect. 
Three hundred and one persons were 
admitted to the Register during the year, 
and 228 rejected. Some 530 applications 
made before August, 1940, remain to be 
considered out of some 5,000 received. 


Unsuitable War Memorials. 
MAss-PRODUCED war memorials were 
criticised by Lord Crawford at a meeting 
in Edinburgh of representatives of lead- 
ing Scottish organisations. |The meeting 
agreed to establish a Scottish War 
Memorial Advisory Council. Lord Craw- 
ford said that the only true memorial to 
those who had fallen would be a con- 
tinuance of the spirit which had domin- 
ated the country during times of crisis, 
the spirit of sacrifice, unity, and good 
will, but the great majority of people 
wanted something more tangible. R new 
type of memorial was needed, perhaps 
utilitarian or perhaps a garden. 


War Memorial Hospital, Llanelly. 

LLANELLY, West Wales, may be the first 
town in Britain to possess a hospital 
erected as a war memorial with wards and 
operating theatres dedicated to men and 
women of the town who have been killed 
in this war. The board of management 
of the present Llanelly and District 
General Hospital have commissioned plans 
for such a hospital by Mr. Percy Thomas, 
O.B.E., P.R.I.B.A. 


National Housing Conference. 

Tur National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council announces that there will 
be a large and representative attendance 
of Local Authorities in England and Wales 


at the National Conference to be held 
in the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
March 1-2. The Conference will be 
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addressed by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning (Mr. W. S. Morrison), 
and subsequently Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
will present a paper on ‘‘ Planning for 
Post-War Reconstruction in England and 
Wales.”” On the following day the 
Minister of Health (Mr. Henry Willink) 
will address the Conference during the 
afternoon session, while the Secretary of 
the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council (Major John G, Martin) will 
introduce a paper at the morning session 
on ‘‘ Housing the Nation: Ways and 
Means of Solving a Gigantic Problem.”’ 
Full particulars of the arrangements for 
the Conference may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Council, 41, Russell- 
square, W.C.1. 


The Future of Hove. 

A pLANn for the reconstruction of Hove 
has been put forward by Mr. T. R. 
Humble, the Borough Surveyor, who advo- 
cates scheduling for redevelopment the 
area which includes most of Regency Hove, 
including Brunswick Square and Terrace, 
and Adelaide-crescent. In their place 
would be built blocks of flats. In the Sur- 
veyor’s opinion, all these buildings must 
sooner or later decay and become obsolete, 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, February 26. 

InstTiTuTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Mr. 
D. B. Williamson opens discussion on ‘ Loca- 
tion of Industry.” Savoy-place, W.C.2. 5.30 
p.m. (tea, 5 p.m.). 

Tuesday, February 27. 

FEDERATION OF Master Buiupers. 4th annual 
meeting, preceded by luncheon. Guest of 
Honour, Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve. Connaught 
Rooms. 1 p.m. 





INSTITUTION OF CrviIL_ ENGINEERS. Mr. F. N. 
Sparkes on “The Concrete Road.’ Great 
George-street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. Q 

ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTioN. Mr. A. W. Kenyon 
on “Some Impressions of America.” 34, Bed- 
ford-square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 

Wednesday, February 28. 
British FeperatioN OF SociaL Workers. _ Mr. 


John Dower, A.R.I.B.A., on “ The Green Belt, 
Open Spaces and Recreation.” Alliance Hall, 
Palmer-street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF WELDING. Mr. R. J. Cross on 
“Design and Fabrication of Welded Mag- 
nesium Alloy Aircraft Tanks.” At Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

-B.T. Mr. B. H. Cox on “ An Architectural 
Tour of the Balkans.” Westminster Medical 


School, Horse.erry-road, S.W.1. 6.30 p.m. 
Thursday, March 1. 
Town Ptanninc Institute. Mr. F. Long- 


streth Thompson on “ An Outline Plan for a 
Region.” Caxton Hall, §.W.1. 6 p.m. 

NationaL Hous:nG anp Town PLANNING CoUNCIL. 
Housing Conference (extending over March 2). 
Central Hall. Westminster. 10 a.m. 

Friday, March 2. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Lun- 
cheon. The Dorchester Hotel, W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Roya Sanitary Institute. Mr. A. Burton 
Stibbon and others on “ Post-War Housing Re- 
quirements.” Public Library, Turner’s Hill, 
Cheshunt. 3 p.m. 

Saturday, March 3. 

AssocIATION OF BUiLpinc Trecnnicians. Annual 

Meeting. London School of Hygiene, Keppel- 


street, W.C.2. 2.15 p.m. 
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and if rebuilding is to follow the present 
line of streets, no satisfactory improve. 
ment in the town will ever materialise, 
The General Purposes Committee of the 
Council has recommended approval of the 
plan. There are, however, certain legisla- 
tive safeguards, and it is understood that 
the Georgian Group is interesting itself in 
the matter. 


Warwickshire County Architect. 

Tue Warwickshire County Council invite 
applications for the post of County Archi- 
tect. The salary will be £1,400 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,600. Candidates should be members of 
the R.I.B.A., and preference will be given 
to those having had experience under large 
public authorities. Applications must be 
made on forms obtainable from Mr. L. 
Edgar Stephens, Clerk of the Council, 
Shire Hall, Warwick, io whom they must 
be returned by March 12. 


Temporary Accommodation. 

Tue Minister of Health states in a Cir- 
cular (23/45) addressed to local authori- 
ties that the rate at which sites for tem- 
porary houses are reaching the stage at 
which foundations can be begun is not 
keeping pace with the anticipated rate of 
output of houses by the date when the 
foundations could be completed. Means 
must therefore be found to bring the sites 
forward more quickly, and the Minister, 
with the Minister of Works has accord- 
ingly reviewed the arrangements. ll 
previous restrictions as to the numbers of 
houses to be erected on a single site or 
sites in close proximity are withdrawn, 
though very small sites should only be 
used if there are several near together. 


Colston Hall Burnt Down. 

Tue Colston Hall, Bristol, was burnt 
down in the early hours of February 5. 
The damage is estimated at £2U0,000. 
Twice rebuilt since the original structure 
of 1867, it was last reconstructed in 1935 
to plans by Mr. C, F. W. Dening. 


An Architect’s Estate. 
Mr. P. Mortey Horner, F.R.1.B.A., 
left £17,237 (net personalty £3,185). 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. L. Prion Hate, L.B.I.B.A., 
A.I.Struct.E. (late of Fitt and Prior 
Hale), who has applied for and obtained 
release from the War Damage Commis- 
sion, is continuing in practice as an archi- 
tect and surveyor temporarily at 10, Whit- 
more-road, Beckenham, Kent, and would 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues. 

Messrs. Egepie AND Meyers, architects, 
whose office has hitherto been situated at 
Railway-approach, London Bridge, have 
now transferred to 14, Sackville-street, 
London, W.1, under their active principal, 
Major A. I. Richards, A.I.A.A. & S., who 
obtained his release from the Services on 
the death of the other active partner, Mr. 
W. J. Kieffer. : 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, February 22, 1845. 


WE observe with indignaticn that some 
charitable individual, unknown, has paid 
the fine of 3l. levied on the tipsy rascal 
who destroyed this interesting and unique 
relic, and has thus saved him from the 
short imprisonment to which, in default 
of payment, he had been sentenced. 


«The miscreant who broke the Portland (or 

Barberini) Vase was one William Lloyd. The 
vase, a beautiful specimen of Greek art, was 
deposited in the British Museum in 1810 by the 
then Duke of Portland, whose wife had acquired 
it from Sir William Hamilton, husband of 
Emma. In an editorial note in The Builder, 
Godwin stated that he “ would willingly assist 
to nail the fellow’s ears to the gates of the 
museum.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


REMINISCENCES—4 
BY PHILIP TILDEN 


DurinG these last war years I have found myself looking 
back more and more, and perhaps further and further along 
the interesting road behind me, trying to remember the 
contour of the land, the scenery on either hand, and the 
peopie whom I have met by the way. And now that my self- 
imposed duties, ranging from the Home Guard at Dunkirk 
time to work on the land, obligations to my profession in the 
form of trying to uphold the high dignity of the art, and 
lecturing to many hundreds of men and women in the 
Forces, have ceased, I have time at last to try to record 
one or two memories of my architectural journey. 

The Tildens were yeomen of Kent, and as Hasted, the 
historian, put it, ‘of a very ancient family,’ owning many 
manors, and carrying their own crest and shield, with the 
motto, “‘ Truth and Liberty.”” Frem the earliest years after 
the Conquest, they took their part in county affairs, and 
my ancestor John Tilden married Sir Thomas Wyatt’s great- 
granddaughter. His descendants settled at Ifield Court, 
near Northfleet, in 1718 and remained there until 1895. A 
younger son went to America, and the famous American- 
born Samuel Jones Tilden, leader of the Democratic Party, 
Governor of New York, and opponent of Hayes in his 
_ Presidential Election, is of our stock. My father, a science 
man, born in 1842, beceme a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
President of the Chemical Society, made the first samples of 
synthetic rubber, the first lilac dye, and was knighted by 
Edward VII. He followed Huxley and Frankland as head 
of the Faculty of Science in South Kensington. My mother, 
Charlotte Bush, came from Jersey, and was a witty, amus- 
ing and cultured woman. It was natural, therefore, that 
my early days were spent amongst the giants of the science 
world of the last century, amongst whom I remember with 
especial friendship the names of Kelvin, Rayleigh, William 
Ramsay, Oliver Lodge, and William Crookes. 

Most of my architect friends have been, like myself, 
individualists; men who have created buildings for single 
clients of character and, for the niost part, of taste; and 
my lot has never led me into the réle or sphere of those 
who have worked on the grand scale, making temples for 
corporations, town halls for councils, and offices for 
governments. 


A Golden Age. 

The older generation of architects whom I knew in youth, 
such as Halsey Ricardo with his coloured houses, Aston 
Webb, Thomas Collcutt with his jewelled decoration (due, 
no doubt, to his journeys to Spain), Walter Cave and the 
elder Unsworth, all were filled with gratitude that Provi- 
dence had let them live during a golden age of plenty, 
before the cataclysm of 1914. 

I find myself grateful that I have lived during the tiding- 
over period from era to era, for in my childhood, in the 
late 1880s and 1890s, I was old enough to have tasted and 
appreciated the flavour of ripe Victorianism, when an 
unthinking and safe-feeling world spun on its way heedless 
of the small clouds of war. 

I have to be grateful also for my mother’s intuition and 
wisdom, for she saw to it that, as a child, I was never given 
forts and soldiers to play with, but boxes of bricks and 
animals, and at a later date, large bits of paper to draw 
upon, so that I could design an ideal house for her to live-in. 

Frankly, I am grateful for my slice of time, for although 
the future may hold marvels undreamed of in the way of 
beauty in building design and construction, and the 
younger generations may have the opportunity of creating 
them, yet I doubt but that life will be hard for many 
years, and that the golden age will not drop its treasures 
into the lap of youth just yet. And remember that rules, 
laws, and reservations are being made every day, and that 
every one that is made contrives to make creative work 
more difficult to achieve. And so, when I look back, I 
seem to see something of untrammelled freedom. If I am 
grateful for the remembrance of having experienced the 
happy luxury of those years of plenty, I am the more grate- 
ful for my memories of a Britain as she was, of a Europe 
as she was in her undevastated condition, and in great 
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HENGISTBURY HEAD, CHRISTCHURCH. The Small Castle, 
proposed for Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, from the South. 
Designed and drawn by Philip Tilden. 


measure before the currycomb of antiquarianism had 
scraped off the patina of time. Those long holidays that the 
modern school system has given us, were, to my way of 
thinking, the most valuable days of my life, for, as a child, 
and later as a schoolboy, I spent many months in the more 
inaccessible corners of the British Isles. With a sketch- 
book, but no camera, i found the wilds of Herefordshire 
and the Black Mountains of Wales; the never-to-be-for- 
gotten first vision of delectable Leeds Castle on its island 
in the lake, long before it was touched; the first vision of 
ruined Hever, Hurstmonceaux and Allington; and hundreds 
of untouched churches that had escaped the restoration 
period of the ’seventies and ’eighties, and still with their 
floors of old encaustic tiles, rather loose, upon hollow- 
sounding vaults. In those days nearly every cottage still 
possessed its solid simple furniture, and every old house 
its panelling and cockled glass; forgotten abbeys lay in lush 
meadows, and societies and institutions had not begun. to 
take them over. There was something inexplicably stimu- 
lating in being able to study things in their original con- 
dition. There was, in fact, nothing spurious about them. 

It was the same for m2 in Germany, France, Austria and 
Switzerland, for, after my mother’s death, I became my 
father’s companion upon his scientific journeys. It was 
thus that after visiting Madame Curie in Paris, and 
Moissan with his artificial diamonds, we used to wander 
through the galleries at Versailles, or study the Sainte 
Chappelle; and in Germany, after a great feast in the Tier- 
garten in Berlin, where 1,400 people sat down to dine, and 
we had liquid air in cylinders on the table, much to the 
interest of the Kaiser, [ was able to make excursions out 
to the gothic wilds. We made a great journey in 1905 to 
the Mediterranean to see the total eclipse of the sun, and 
combined it with a visit to the ancient Roman cities of the 
South of France, Nimes. Arles, and Aigue Morte. 

I mention these smal! things because I realise the tre- 
mendous value they were to me, giving me a filled-in back- 
ground to the rather dry academic history of my art. And 
so, when old Hugh Stannusg lectured to us in the Archi- 
tectural Association in Tufton-street, Westminster, I was 
able to place the academics of his propounding in the 
romantic settings to which they belonged. 

Even before I left Rugby, I found myself seeking out old 
and new friends who had discovered the happiness of not 
only designing but of building their own houses, and many 
of my pleasantest days were spent with Ernest Gimson at 
Sapperten, and Charles Ashbee at Chipping Campden. 


Gas-Light and Horse ‘Buses. 


How simple life was at that time! We had no telephone, 


and indeed I never saw one until I entered Collcutt’s office ; 
we trundled by horse-bus or sulphurous Inner Circle; elec- 
tric light was a novelty, and there were neither cinemas nor 
radios. And so also in building; there was none of this 
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business of wondering what material to build with, for 
there was brick of a hu:dred kinds and textures, stone of 
a hundred sorts and colours, there was slate, stone slate, or 
tile, and there was oak, elm, ash, and pine or deal. We spent 
our time using nice discrimination with regard to textures, 
the study of atmosphere in buildings, and all those things 
which have, since then, gone to the winds. 

We believed in tradition, and when we built in town or 
countryside, we took as our gods the men of old time. 

It was with infinite distress that we watched the gradual 
eating up of the countryside, near to the great cities, by 
the steady encroachment of building. We turned to each 
other, and I remember a personal encounter that I had 
with some of the older generation who were deliberately 
involving themselves in this business of making money. 
It was precisely this disagreement about the true value 
of civilisation that made me, for one, throw up my hands 
and dash to the furthest corners of the earth. 

I had the idea that if I could manage to build natural, 
indigenous English houses in the countryside, picking my 
sites for health and beauty, that I might be helping rather 
than hindering, thereby possibly suggesting to those who 
wandered far afield that there were other ideals than the 
mere making of money 

And so I began to design and build myself. The first 
complete little cottage that I made was on the top of a 
rather lonely Hindhead, set amongst heather, with wide 
views. This was for a very dear old couple—David Ker, a 
writer of boys’ books, and Bertha, his wife. Narrow 
bricks, oak beams, hand-made tiles, ash plank doors, 
sitting-room 23 ft. by 12 ft., dining recess, three bedrooms, 
and a bathroom, all for £410. The £10 was my profit, 
and David called it “‘ Tilden Cottage.’”’ I was never idle 
in those years, but moved steadily from site to site, build- 
ing a vicarage, adding on to many large houses, and pro- 
ducing many others, the most outstanding being the sea- 
girt granite-built pile of Porth-en-alls in Cornwall, and 
Buckshead, Townsend, in the same county. I can never 
tell how much I gained by undertaking all duties con- 
nected with building, for if in my days I had to order. 
direct and sometimes to work myself; still busier were my 
evenings when I had to do my drawing and make the 
wages tot up right. 


W. H. Hudson and Conrad. 


During this whole period of my life I had managed to 
keep in touch with my literary friends, and to keep abreast 
of the times, as far as the arts were concerned, by lunch- 
ing in town every week with W. H. Hudson, Edward 
Garnett, Conrad, and many others. {It would be impossible 
to follow these other tracks that lead from the archi- 
tectural road, in the time and space at my disposal, yet 
T deliberately mention these unarchitectural side-lines 
because I am convinced that it is necessary for younz 
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men who mean to make their way, lead a life of happiness 
and join in the larger life of the new citizenship, to interest 
themselves more than superficially in the great parallel 
arts of painting and literature 

When, therefore, I commenced upon the restoration of 
Motley’s old house, Kingston Russell, down in the depths 
of Dorset, and the original home of the Dukes of Bedford, 
I felt myself more or less equipped for this architectural! 
venture. I had studied enough of the historical side to 
enable me to learn more, I had actually dealt with ail 
sides of building from the ordering of materials to the 
paying of wages, and I was gradually gaining a certain 
assurance. 


Allington Restored. 


I have already mentioned that Kent was my home 
county, and it was therefore not surprising that I should 
find myself working there. But it was doubly interesting 
to me when I found myself actually within the old walis 
of Allington Castle, the home of some of my ancestors, 
and now the property of Sir Martin Conway, who became 
Lord Conway of Allington. Here we lived, on and off, for 
many years, and while Lady Conway and my wife wandered 
amongst cascades of roses, and watched the slow-moving 
barges on the Medway, Conway and I would be piecing up 
the evidences of the past to try to disentangle the twelfth- 
century castle from the Wyatt additions and alterations. 
There seemed to have been a veritable infection of castle 
restoration during those years, for not only had the 
Conways embarked on the partial reconstruction at Alling- 
ton, dredging out the moat and building up -the Long 
Gallery, but Lord Curzen was busy at Bodiam, picking up 
the stones of the over-thrown battlements, and putting 
them back in their rightful positions. Hever had beer 
made too much like a museum, and Claude Lowther was 
busy at Hurstmonceaux. We all compared notes, and I 
found myself a sort of cicerone to the visitors who came 
for delightful week-ends, amongst them Lloyd George, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Alfred Mond, and Joseph Duveen. 
Lord Conway had a fine collection of Italian Masters on 
the walls of the great drawing-rooms, and it was always a 
pleasure and very real instruction to have one’s tea before 
an exquisite early Lotto. Amongst all the enthusiasts 
there were a few experts with whom the study of the 
walling, the tool marks, the way in which the stones were 
actually laid became a science in itself, and I, for one, 
found that the knowledge I gained there stood me in good 
stead in after years, especially in the restoration of Salt- 
wood Castle, near Hythe. 

Altogether, the work at Allington lingered on for some 
thirteen or fourteen years, during which time the great 
curtain walls against the river and. privy garden were 
restored, and the great Hall was rebuilt and roofed with 
its oak span of more than thirty feet. 
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HENGISTBURY HEAD, CHRISTCHURCH. The Large Castle, as seen from the North. 
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HENGISTBURY HEAD, CHRISTCHURCH. The Large Castle, proposed for Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, as seen from the sea (South). 
Designed and drawn by Philip Tilden. 


It has taken me 400 pages and more, elsewhere in my 
own memoirs of those years, to describe the interweaving 
of work from Kent to Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
the West Country, then the North, and back again, and 
I cannot attempt even an index of names that would mean 
nothing to most men. Yet it is impossible to omit the 
names of some of the more outstanding personalities and 
influences that surrounded me, both in my professional 
and private life; and with a person of my temperament, I 
find that I cannot separate the one from the cther, inas- 
much as the one involved and became the other. To 
this I put down the interesting and happy, if difficult, life 
that I have led. 

In 1918, Armistice and Peace brought a veritable mael- 
strom of whirling life. It seemed to me that the most 
unlikely people began to evince quite exceptional interest 
in all matters creative, building houses for themselves, 
having their portraits painted and their lives written. 
Lavery and Orpen were in full swing, Sargent was still 
alive, and the Spencers and Knights were beginning to 
startle the world with churchyards and circuses. In music 
it was the same; im literature a little bundle of living 
novels were being printed for posterity, and in architecture 
we had in great measure realised the shortcomings of the 
past two or three decades, although we had not yet found 
any vital expression that could form a permanent basis for 
a new national style. 

Amongst a host of influences that made themselves felt 
in the world in which I found myself, I number the help 
and friendship of one outstanding figure who has heen 
unrecognised by all save his own small circle; I refer to 
Sir Louis Malet—our late Ambassador to Turkey—whose 
own small timber house at Otham, but a mile or two the 
other side of Maidstone from Allington Castlé, was a jewel 
house of medizval suggestion. Here, amidst early hang- 
ings, needlework, tapestry, walnut and oak, I painted my 
first tempera frieze of the hunter and the unsuspecting 
stag (referring to income tax), and made his _ plaster- 
arcaded dining-room. It was from here that Mrs. Harold 
Nicolson introduced me to Oxfordshire, Philip Sassoon 
dragged me off to complete his house at Lympne, and Mrs. 
Chayles Hunter swept me into the George Moore, Sargent 
and Tonks atmosphere of Hill Hall. 


Enter Gordon Selfridge ! 

And here I must interpose that one of the difficulties 
that I have always encountered has been that of being 
able to make my clients understand a plan, and -I had 
always enjoyed giving rein to my fancy in the way of 
perspectives, even from the early years in Collcutt’s old 
office in Bloomsbury Square, where I made pretty pictures 
of the houses that he and Stanley Hamp were designing. 
I became adept in hiding the back doors by painting 
fully grown yew hedges, and showing how quickly white 
roses climbed up soil pipes on conspicuous elevations. 
Later on, then, I found that my perspectives were of great 
use in showing my clients what to expect if I were to 
have my way, and I must confess that they achieved their 


object in most cases. I stress this particularly, and 
emphasise their value, for Sir Philip Sassoon never could 
understand plans, H. G. Selfridge revelled in perspectives, 
Lloyd George was not much interested in either, having 
the good sense to let other people see to it that he was 
going to get what he wanted, but Winston Churchill 
understood plans and perspectives. 

Long Crendon Manor, near Thame, was one of the first 
houses that I completed after the war. It was in the very 
tip, far corner of Buckinghamshire, a lopsided, messed- 
about manor of 1600 or so, with an early stone gatehouse 
across a bare yard. It had been bought by Arthur and 
Laline Hohler, whose mother was Lady de L’Isle of Pens- 
hurst (another link with Kent), and for two years and 
more my wife and I, together with our cat, ‘‘ Bene,” spent 
weeks—nay, months—of a picnic life, seeing to the enlarge- 
ment and restoration of this interesting relic. From 
accommodation of five bedrooms and a Victorian bathroom 
that stuck out into the garden, I made a house of some 
20 bedrooms, with a great halk of very early structure, 
rescued from the baser uses of kitchens and sculleries by 
sub-division. So venerable did Long Crendon Manor 
appear, that Henry the Eighth, in his “‘ Private Life,” is 
shown hunting there, with my courtyard as a background. 


Castles in Hampshire . . . 

In the midst of this restoration Lord Conway whipped me 
off one day to have lunch at the Ritz with Mr. Selfridge, 
the result of which was a connection that lasted happily 
for a number of years. He lived at Highcliffe Castle, if 
that dynamic man may be described as living anywhere 
save in his store, and he had made up his mind, upon the 
acquisition of Hengistbury Head (near Christchurch), te 
build upon it the largest house in the world. 

The headland was to be protected by a gigantic wall 
several miles long, with towers along its length rising a 
hundred feet above the sea. Upon the very nose of the 
headland, stretching out towards the Isle of Wight, a little 
castle was to rise, sheer from the shore; some such small 
place as a miniature Warwick, but on the crown of the 
whole headland, set above hanging gardens and in the 
midst of covered courts, terraces, pools and winter-gardens, 
there was to be such a palace as should be a centre of 
culture, attracting the greatest figures of the world, the 
noblest arts of sculpture, painting, music and literature 
for all time. For a couple of years or more, I set myself 
steadily to work, far away in Devon, to make pictures of 
this project. He paid me a retaining fee for that time, 
and as I flung off sketch after sketch of towers, walls, 
galleries and gardens, my wife and I would journey off to 
Highcliffe to have a picture show, whilst Selfridge ex- 
plained his ideas to his American friends, and 
embroidered on it all to people like Sir Thomas Lipton 
and Mrs. Bankes of Kingston Lacey. A very fine model 
was made of the smaller castle, of which I made more 
than -sketeh- plans- for its. building,--but, .alas, the great 
boom, made indeed a “ boom,” but. it was upon the hollow 
thing of inflation, and no superman in this world could, 
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in the middie ’twenties, have carried out such a project. 

Yet everyone heard about Selfridge’s Castle, and it was 

a grand idea which would have crowned a nondescript 

headland with a mighty and tragic, yet romantic silhouette. 

I thank him from my heart for this great opportunity for 

inspiration, for there are few men of so-called big business 
. who care enough for the things of the spirit 


. .» And a Visit to Spain. 


I must thank him also for the wonderful journey that 
he gave me, with his son Gordon, into the wilds of Spain 
This was before the revolution, when the King was still on 
his throne; in fact, we travelled with him in the train on 
the way to San Sebastian as we turned for home. Gypsys, 
Dukes, Cathedrals, Palaces and hovels—all came within 
the picture, and I was able to see that very real palace, 
the Escorial, which had been devised and carried out by 
one man. Divine Providence gave me a miraculous picture 
of it, shared by very few, for as we trundled by train 
throughout the night, something seemed to touch me from 
sleep; I pulled the blind aside at the end of my berth, 
and there was a rose-red mass, of high, yet romantic 
austerity, with towers and roofs about its dome, set in a field 
of unblemished snow lit by the sunrise. Words fail me 
even now when I remember the loveliness of the Alhambra, 
the silhouette of Segovia upon its rocks, linked to the near 
hills by its aqueduct, the intimacy of Avila and the forest 
of white stems that was the mosque at Cordova. Then 
there was the garishnegs of Goya, there were the glades 
of La Granja stepped with its granite fountains, and there 
was the turmoil of Toledo where the ghost of El Greco 
seems still to wander. So you understand why I wish te 
thank Selfridge for a picture that will never fade. 


Philip S$ and Lympne 

This journey to Spain set my colour values very high, 
and when Sir Louis Malet and Sir Philip Sassoon took me 
off to Lympne, where his house, started by Sir Herbert 
Baker, lay rather gaunt upon the sheep downlands, I 
found myself leaving much of tradition behind, and em- 
barking on a tour de force with which we hoped to direct 
design into new and wider channels. 

The development of this house and garden lay in my 
hands, whilst Philip Sessoon—at no time an easy person— 
displayed a charm and a temper that filled his world with 
alternate joy and alarm. No more brilliant creature ever 
walked this earth than Philip Sassoon, and by that I mean 
that he was exotic in many ways, vet he possessed great 
knowledge and exquisite taste and flair. 

If any mansion on this earth expressed its creator, Port 
Lympne was that, for the many facets of his character were 
in truth reflected in its rooms and courts. His impatience 
had meant the employment of many men and much money 
for a short time, and it was my pencil that drew out his 
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Spanish courtyard, wher2 white slender marble shafts rose 
from a Swedish green marble floor, criss-crossed by runnels 
of water where gentle little fountains splashed, his octagonal 
library of sycamore and limewood, with its plaster ceiling 
domed to allow for four oval lights high up, the great stairs 
in the garden, where lending after landing led on either 
hand to narrow terraces walled with greenery, and a great 
deal of ironwork. Here, if anywhere, technique was needed 
for fulfilment, and where there are a hundred houses 
throughout the land, giving effect and colour, there is not 
one that comes up to the superb craftsmanship of Port 
Lympne. So much for British workmen and British con- 
tractors. 

Secretary to Lord Rawlinson, then to Lord Haig, Sir 
Philip was now a secretary to Mr. Lloyd George, a position 
which placed him in the midst of world affairs; it was 
therefore probably natural that Port Lympne should be 
chosen as the scene of the Anglo-French meeting of states- 
men, after Versailles, and incidentally a matter of surprise 
and delight to our French friends, who did not associate the 
culture of technique with the John Bull character. 


What is a Chow ? 


For many weeks I had been struggling with the comple- 
tion of the great drawing room, upon whose vaults Sert had 
painted symbolical chaiades of war in mossy brown and 
gold. It was funereal but it was magnificent, and it took 
much devising to decide as to what could possibly achieve 
a satisfactory completion to so mighty a subject as a painted 


elephant (representing India) trampling on the mantel- | 


piece. Sert had left no solution, for not only was he far 
away in Spain, but his painting came right down almost on 
to the brows of the windows. Sargent suggested that the 
walls should be of the colour of a chow. ‘‘ What kind of 
chow?” we asked, ‘‘a black, beige, chestnut, coffee- 
coloured chow?” ‘‘ No no,” he answered, “ you know, the 
colour of a chow.” Then he went away, and we clothed 
the walls with gold hangings, a wonderful brown marble 
with golden veins, and mirrors of black and oyster-coloured 
glass set. in gilded frames. It now looks more funereal than 
ever. For those who care for such things, I can assure 
them that dark red roses in porphyry vases reflected in 
black glass, gives one a background for tragedy. Millerand, 
Foch, Balfour and Lloyd George were there during those 
crowded and tremendous days, whilst the Press of the world 
hid round corners wit!: cameras. I remember showing 
Lloyd George round the gardens and turning on the great 
fountain that used up all the water of the neighbourhood 
in an hour, but all the time Lloyd George was thinking of 
his own plans, so that he could have a spot of England for 
himself, and before I knew where I was, I was tramping 
the heather at Churt. But that is another story. 


(To be concluded.) 











Model of suggested Civic Centre, Wolverhampton. 


(See facing page.) 
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WOLVERHAMPTON 


ITS REPLANNING PROPOSALS. 


A veRY attractively presented report 
issued by the Reconstruction Committee 
of the Wolverhampton Corporation deals 
with various aspects of development under 
separate headings, but at the same time 
realises the necessity for co-ordination be- 
tween them. At the start it is recognised 
that proposals could not be confined to 
arbitrary municipal boundaries but must 
extend to the surrounding districts which 
have more or less the same interests, such 
as public utility supplies, drainage, trans- 
port and social services on the one hand, 
and manufacturing, trading, business and 
residential on the other. 

Wolverhampton is therefore co-operat- 
ing with the adjoining authorities of 
Tettenhall, Cannock (Rural), Wednesfield, 
Willenhall, and part of Leisdon, in the 
formation of a Wolverhampton and _ Dis- 
trict Joint Planning Committee. It looks 
as if this Committee will have to operate 
in close. relationship with the authorities 
in the densely occupied area to the S.E. 
towards Birmingham. 

It is not claimed that this report defines 
the scheme in its ultimate form, as, though 
extensive investigations and studies of 
conditions have already been made, there 
remains to be undertaken a comprehensive 
social and industrial survey. It is ex- 
plained that arrangements have been made 
for this work to be carried out in co- 
operation with Birmingham University, 
which has already conducted similar sur- 
veys for other authorities. 

The section of.the report dealing with 
housing is placed first, this being regarded 
as the most urgent of the post-war prob- 
lems. Since the last war 16,210 homes 
were built, more than half of these by the 
Corporation ; during the same period, over 
4,000 unfit houses were demolished. It is 
obvious that the immediate future of hous- 
ing programmes is subject to some uncer- 
tain elements in its details, especially as 
to the proportion between permanent and 
temporary construction practicable, but 
layouts have been prepared for two large 
housing estates providing for 2,100 of good 
types and embodying the provision and 
grouping of community buildings and 
schools, and of adequate playing fields and 
smaller play areas for young children in 
proximity to their homes, away from main 
traffic roads. Negotiations are in progress 
for the acquisition of other areas for hous- 
ing in suitable places. 

The element of next importance in the 
plan is the improvement of traffic facili- 
ties. The town’s industrial development 
owes much to these, which include two 
main railways, a network of canals, and 
a good provision of radiating main roads, 
some ten in number. As these roads 
meet in the central area there is consider- 
able congestion here, and relief of this is 
necessary by the formation of an inner 
ring route about three furlongs in dia- 
meter, and a supplementary outer ring 
around the south and west of the town 
where at present the possibilities for by- 
passing are inadequate. 

The inner ring provides the keynote in 
the replanning of the heart of the city. 
The northern portion of the area it en- 
closes provides for the civic centre, in 
which existing and proposed buildings are 
effectively grouped. The Civic Hall on 
the west of the central square would face 
St. Peter’s Church on the east, with new 
municipal buildings providing the 
northern frontage between them; an 
educational group on the north-east and 
a new public library brought to the site 
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Replanning Scheme for Wolverhampton : Suggested Inner Ring Road. 


of the present Town Hall. The open 
central square is secured by the removal 
of the markets and the blocks of build- 
ings facing Queen-square and Darlington- 
street. It is proposed to move the retail 
market to a suitable site farther east and 
the wholesale one to a position adjoining 
the L.M.S. railway yard, where cold- 
storage buildings have recently been 
erected by the Ministry of Food to meet 
war-time needs. 

The Central Ring Road is divided into 
dual carriageways by continuous strips 
betweeen the roundabouts from which the 
radial routes start-so that no traffic can 
cross it, and in order to free this circuit 
from crossings by pedestrians, prams, 
etc., the centre of each roundabout is 
designed as a sunk garden with sub- 
way approaches and inclines from the 
footways on the outer frontages. Free- 
dom of traffic circulation combined with 
safety is thus secured. Car-parks are 
provided both within and outside the 
ring, but omnibus traffic is intended to 
remain outside, working from a main 
station on the east near the approach to 
the railway station, and between this and 
the shopping centre and retail market. 

The Report then passes on to the ques- 
tion of open space and the provision of 


facilities for recreation, such as playing- 


fields, parks, and children’s playgrounds. 
At present these cover only 472 acres, and 
with an estimated population of 150,000 
persons the standard recommended by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
demands 1,200 acres; such an increase 
requires a long-term policy of redevelop- 
ment, but as an initial step a plan is 
given showing the areas that should be 
zoned as public open spaces, school sites 
and playing fields; this plan also indi- 





cates existing and proposed allotments. 
The improvement of amenities and in the 
general layout of existing parks and play- 
grounds is also considered, and particu- 
lar attention is drawn to the reservation 
of Bushbury Hill, which forms one of the 
finest viewpoints of the town. A new 
cemetery, 454 acres in area, is being ac- 
quired on the northern slope of Bushbury 
Hill which will include a modern crema- 
torium. 

One of the main objects of this brochure 
and of the exhibition recently opened is to 
interest the general public in the orderly 
development of Wolverhampton and to 
give an opportunity for all sections of the 
community to comment upon the sugges- 
tions made so as to enable the Council, 
when arriving at final decisions concern- 
ing the plan, to do so with confidence 
that they have general support. The 
realisation of such a plan will depend on 
greatly enlarged powers being made avail- 
able to the authorities and the cost will 
be formidable, but the town has in the 
past carried out. many major works of 
reconstruction without any serious increase 
in the rates, and as the cost of new 
schemes would similarly be spread over 
many years, it is thought that a well- 
considered and imaginative plan has 
obvious advantages over haphazard and 
unco-ordinated development. 





Appointments. 

Mr. H. AntHony MEatanD, F.R.I.B.A., 
M.T.P.I., relinquishes his appointment as 
Planning Officer to the Bath and District 
Jcint Planning Committee on February 28, 
when he goes to his new appointment as 
Planning Officer. to the North Kent 
Region. His successor is Mr. John 
George Wilkinson, B.Arch., A.M.T.P.I. 









EXHIBITION AT THE R.1.B.A. 
(Communicated.) 

Ir is significant that the first French 
demonstration since the Liberation of 
Paris should be an exhibition which, 
under the title ‘‘ Devastation and Recon- 
struction,’ shows the British public and 
architects some of the means on which 
France will rely fer her re-establishment. 

This exhibition of prefabricated dwell- 
ings (which is on view at the R.I.B.A., 
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FRENCH PREFABRICATED HOUSING 


66, Portland-place, W.1, until March 15) 
was prepared in France during the Ger- 
man occupation in the teeth of material 
difficulties and in spite of political direc- 
tion on the policy of reconstruction which 
tended to ignore all but effete and obso- 
lete methods. These projects, by French 


architects working under the auspices of 
O0.T.U.A. (Office Technique d’ Utilisation 
de l’Acier), are at once a technical contri- 
bution of undoubted value and evidence of 
rt, 


faith in the future of their country. 
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in general, the methods illustrated are 
largely devoted to steel frame construc- 
tion, 1t is nevertheless significant that the 
** filling ’’ materials considered range over 
the whole field of available French re- 
sources (aluminium, polished stone, etc.). 

The work achieved by French architects 
clearly shows that their contention is that 
no association exists between the idea of 
prefabrication and constructions of a tem- 
porary nature. The point in question is 
that French industry can draw the advan- 
tages from mass production by machinery 
for the greater benefit of the community. 
In short, the result is not the construction 
of dwellings of a fixed type but the per- 
fecting of new techniques and methods of 
erection which reduce the cost of building 
and allow for the: use of new types of 
material and labour. 

The interest shown by many of the 
architects, here represented, during their 
recent visit to Great Britain is a good 
omen that, in turn, their studies may 
enlist the friendly consideration of their 
British colleagues and that contacts on the 
industrial as well as on the commercial 
plane may soon be established in the 
interests of mutual progress. 

The photographs and clear technical 
drawings give a picture of the scale of the 
devastation wrought in France and of the 
studies which French architects are 
making in order to tackle the problem of 
reconstruction. The plans and drawings 
of prefabricated buildings now shown con- 
stituted the architectural section in the 
last Salon d’Automne, which was held in 
October, 1944, in the Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris. 

It is significant that that exhibition, 
the first held in France since the Libera- 
tion, showed the tragic extent of devasta- 
tion in France, devastation caused not only 
by the Germans, but also by the Allied 
air raids. These studies also show the 
work that was done during the occupa- 
tion by a group of French architects and 
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Three-bedroom prefabricated House, with work-rooms, heating chamber, etc., on ground-floor, with living- and bedrooms above, 
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engineers under the patronage of the 
0.T.U.A. 

The French architects have not 
attempted to design fixed construction 
types, such as the Portal, Arcon and 
Tarran houses, which have been planned 
for actual production for the British 
public; rather they have endeavoured to 
examine in general new techniques which 
will assist in the development of stan- 
dardised and factory-made constructions 
for all types of buildings, from small 
dwellings to large commercial buildings. 
Although the types of constructions shown 
are for buildings with steel frameworks, 
and in certain cases metal surfaces or 
claddings, the various designs are such 
that they give full opportunity for the 
demonstration of artistic possibilities. 

French technicians have well understood 
that the production resources of heavy 
industry ought to be put at the disposal of 
the general public without necessitating 
any lowering of the standards of design. 
Neither the character of individual de- 
mand nor the variety of the French 
climate permits any lowering of. standards, 

These studies of new building tech- 
niques have shown that the design of 
dwellings has already undergone a revolu 
tion, such as that which has already been 
achieved in transport by the invention of 
the internal combustion engine or in com- 
munications by the invention of wireless. 
‘These changes in methods of construction 
have brought about considerable changes 
in the use of building labour and in the 
formation of technical groups. After the 
last war France employed about 2,000,000 
workers, a large number of whom were 
foreigners, in the reconstruction of 
liberated areas. After this war, even 
taking into account returned prisoners, it 
is foreseen that there will net be more 
than 700,000 men who can be put at the 
disposal of the French building industry. 
It is therefore necessary for industry to 
create new types of building organisations 
if the reconstruction is to be successfully 
achieved. : 

For architects, the revolution implied 
by the new technique opens a very wide 
field. Henceforward, their artistic sense 
must be disciplined by the consideration 
‘of the possibilities of industrial production 
by the particular conditions involved in 
dry assembly on the job of prefabricated 
elements. The architect must hencefor- 
ward work in closest collaboration with 
production and site engineers on building 
works in which every detail has been de- 
cided in advance. 

The magnitude of the task which will 
have to be faced has upset all calculations. 
It is on a regional scale, and the work 
will have to be accomplished by a labour 
force greatly weakened by losses of all 
kinds since 1939, which force was even 
then notoriously inadequate for an already 
reduced building programme. It is cer- 
tain that the methods of 1939, obsolete 
in technique and low in production, will 
no longer serve. The only solution to 
greater output with less labour is the use 
of machinery, which means industrialised 
prefabrication. 

In industrialised building, empiricism 
has been abolished and work is organised 
on a scientific basis. The first essential 
of organisation is to replace the piecemeal, 
slow and costly construction on site, often 
of doubtful quality, by the greatest pcs- 
sible use of mass-produced, prefabricated 
elements, both large and small. The 
©.T.U.A. has invited architects and engi- 
neers to investigate all the possibilities of 
building with prefabricated units, frames 
in section, rolled or folded, and floors, 
frontages, partitions and roofings, allow- 
ing “‘ dry building.” 
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U.S.A. REPORT ON 
EUROPEAN HOUSING 


Mr. Jacosp CRANng, special assistant to 
Mr. John B. Blandford, Jnr., U.S. 
National Housing Administrator, has now 
reported upon his recent visit to Britain 
and European countries. It has been esti- 
mated that 2,500,000 houses in Britain 
have been damaged by bombs, Mr. Crane 
reported, and at least 250,000 dwellings 
have been destroyed beyond further use. 
Damage to housing in France is wide- 
spread, he said, adding: “ Italy, of 
course, looks pretty badly off, after a 
sequence of Fascism, fighting on the wrong 
side, defeat, and political and economic 
confusion. It is too early to appraise 
Italy’s chances for rebuilding, but there 
are some evidences of concerted action.” 
To help meet part of Britain’s most 
urgent need for housing for war workers, 
arrangements are under way to ship 30,000 


temporary houses in panels from the 
U.S.A. ‘“‘ packaged ’’ compactly. He re- 
ported that Britain estimates from 


4,000,000 to 5,000,000 houses will be 
needed during the first ten post-war years. 
Britain’s rebuilding programme is con- 
sidered to be made up of about one- 
quarter unrepaired bomb damage and 
three-quarters of ‘‘ backlog’’ caused by 
the accumulation of old dwellings and the 
lack of recent construction. 

The Report adds : ‘‘ All over Europe the 


housing problem has become acute, and 
housing methods are ‘going through a 
major revolution, partly as a result of war- 
born production technique. Probably 
each country will undertake to build most 
of its own housing, through the use of its 
resources of man-power and materials, 
although there will likely be some need 
and opportunity for foreign trade in cer- 
tain materials and equipment, perhaps 
most of all from one European country to 
another.” 


R.A. Summer Exhibition. 

Days for receiving works for the Royal 
Academy Summer Exhibition, 1945, have 
been appointed as follows :— 

Water colours, pastels, miniatures, black and 
white drawings, colour prints, engravings, and 
architectural drawings—Thursday, March 29. 

Oil paintings—Saturday, March 31, and Tues- 
day, April 3. 

Sculpture—-Wednesday, April 4. 

Hours for the_reception of works—8 a.m. to 
7 p.m., except Saturday, March 31, 8 a.m. to 
3 p.m. 

Not more than four works may be sent by any 
one artist. (This is as a war-time measure for 
the present year.) All works must be delivered 
(unpacked) at the Burlington-gardens entrance. 
Labels and forms can be obtained (during the 
month of March only) from the Academy. Ap- 
plications by letter must be addressed to “The 
Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, 
W.1,”’ and be accompanied by a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. 

The exhibition opens on Saturday, May 5, and 
closes on Sunday, August 12. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING MATERIALS 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCE. 


The following Memorandum was drawn 
up by Mr. Jacob Crane, Urban Develop- 
ment Director, U.S. National Housing 
Agency, Washington, D.C., who, it will 
be remembered, was recently on a visit to 
this country. It is interesting as showing 
what is passing through the mind of a 
responsible American on the subject of 
new materials and their possible effect on 
building practice.—Ep. 


Over a long period of time considerable 
thought has been given [in America] to 
projecting into the housing field through 
standardisation practices which have been 
put into effect in other industries. Re- 
cently the American Standards Associa- 
tion has issued a document on ‘‘ Modular 
Planning as Related to Building Design,”’ 
which recommends the adoption of a 4-in. 
module to be used in building construction. 
The adoption of a 4-in. module would 
mean that all dimensions in a building, 
wherever practical, would be in modules of 
four inches rather than in other odd and 
unrelated sizes. The use of such a modu- 
lar system will permit manufacturers of 
standard items for building greatly to 
reduce the number of items manufactured 
and still properly serve the building 
industry. They would not have to meet 
every possible dimension that the archi- 
tect or engineer might set down. This 
will permit a smaller line of standard pro- 
ducts and give assurance that such stan- 
dard items would fit without filling or 
cutting into their proper place in a home. 
Since the issue of this document several 
industries have indicated that their post- 
war products will follow this modular 
recommendation. 


Aluminium. 

In the field of materials there have been 
some developments which will probably 
prove to be significant in the construction 
and equipment. of the post-war home. 
Their capacities for producing materials 
have greatly increased during the war, and 
in some cases the basic price of materials 
has been greatly reduced to pre-war levels. 
Their capacity for producing aluminium 
has been increased many hundreds per 
cent. Their capacity for producing mag- 
nesium has increased one-hundred-fold 
over pre-war levels. The steel capacity of 
the country has been greatly increased. 

In order to obtain a market for these 
increased capacities it can be expected 
that the producers will seek other fields 
for their increased production, and that 
considerable development will be done to 
make their materials more nearly serve 
the needs of the new fields. There is a 
high probability that the steel companies 
will develop sections which can be used 
for the framing of housing and thus re- 
place, to some extent, the use of lumber 
for this purpose. The price of aluminium 
is reaching levels where it is possible to 
combine it with steel and lumber as a 
framing material. Its lightness and free- 
dom from corrosion will give it some 
advantages in this field. Aluminium’s 
freedom from corrosion will also cause it 
to enter the field formerly given over ex- 
clusively to cast iron and copper, such as 
for flashings, wire screen, metallic trim, 
ete. 


Magnesium. 

Magnesium, while having the disadvan- 
tage of being inflammable under certain 
conditions, will undoubtedly have a place 
in the housing field, particularly for furni- 
ture. Magnesium is only 23 per cent. as 
heavy as steel, and is only twice as heavy 


as oak. However, its strength and work- 
ability are such that sections can be made 
which will serve the purpose of wood in 
making furniture, and, being much thin- 
ner, would therefore be much lighter than 
wood-constructed furniture. Properly 
alloyed with other light materials, its 
inflammability can be counteracted to a 
great extent. 

There will probably be more extensive 
use for alloyed steel in the post-war house. 
The capacity for production of alloyed 
steel in electrical furnaces has been greatly 
increased during the war. The electrical 
furnace permits the production of smaller 
quantities of custom-made alloys for each 
specific purpose than were existent before 
the war. These tailored alloys in the home 
can be made to serve many more purposes 
than these materials served heretofore. 
with considerable economy. The alloyed 
steel varies from stronger, harder and 
tougher grades of normal steel to other 
varieties with which we are familiar. 


Plastics. 

During the war we have learned a great 
deal more about the use of glues in wood 
construction, and the development work 
on plastics has given us a wide variety of 
glues to; meet different conditions of manu- 
facture and different conditions of service 
in the field. The serviceability of plywood 
in home construction has been greatly in- 
creased thereby, and our knowledge of 
building walls on the stressed skin prin- 
ciple makes it possible to construct strong 
wooden members using far less material. 

Through necessity we have learned to 
make many things out of plastic, and a 
far wider variety of plastic compounds is 
now available than in pre-war days. Some 
of the things that have been made out of 
plastic during the war have not given 
good service, but the knowledge gained 
thereby has indicated the fault and the 
remedies. The workability of plastic for 
the purposes, as compared with formerly 
used materials, offers considerable possi- 
bilities of cost reduction. 

The production of large quantities of 
temporary housing during the war where 
it was known that there would be no use 
for the housing after the termination of 
the emergency has permitted the experi- 
mentation with many new _ things for 
housing construction which in the ordinary 
course of events would be very unadvisable 
to try out in homes of which a longer life 
was expected. Our knowledge of the use 
of combinations of materials for a specific 
purpose has been greatly increased there- 
by, and information which will lead to 
the construction of better homes for less 
money becomes available. Through the 
necessity of using substitute materials, 
houses during the war have been built 
out of almost every conceivable available 
material, and knowledge has been gained 
about the service of such housing under 
certain conditions. We even constructed 
a paper house as an experiment, and in 
the last report it was standing up very 
well. 

Protective Coatings. 

Protective coatings, such as paint, will 
be available after the war which give 
promise to be much more durable than 
those available before the war. Many of 
the companies who manufactured paints 
had to make substitutes, and then, due 
to shortage of materials, some of the paints 
so developed have proved to be better than 
the paints that were formerly manufac- 
tured. With some variation, the new 
formula will be used for the post-war 
products. The need for reducing the items 
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of wood which would be used under the 
rigorous situations created by the war, 
such as handling without port facilities, 
travelling into the tropics, as well as 
into the frigid zones, has given rise to the 
development of protective eoatings based 
on new theories of application such as the 
impregnation of paper fibre with thermo- 
static plastics. The application of these 
coatings to lumber products, such as ply- 
wood, at the time of the manufacture of 
the basic assemblage, have been found to 
have a wearing quality far greater than 
any such protection heretofore used. One 
such product when applied to floors offers 
the possibility of a non-slip surface which 
has a wearing ability far greater than the 
wood itself, and which can be waxed and 
made shiny without apparently losing its 
non-slip characteristics. 


“* Single Wall” Construction. 

The. so-called single-wall construction 
theory which has been tried out exten- 
sively during the war has proved to be 
reasonably satisfactory, although certain 
‘““bugs’’ have appeared. Such defects, 
however, appear to be easily remedied. 
The single-wall construction consists of 
producing in the factory a wall panel 
which fits into the skeleton framing of a 
house, and has an inside and outside wear- 
ing surface with the necessary insulation 
prefabricated into the factory’s “‘ sand- 
wich.’’ The development of this item offers 
further economies in home construction. 


Use of Waste Products. 


Industry is learning additional ways 
to make use of the waste products. Many 
of the products -produced from waste 
materials give promise of having consider- 
able use in the home construction. One 
of the steel companies, in its effort to get 
rid of its pickle liquor rather than con- 
taminate the streams adjacent to the plant, 
has developed a process for developing a 
plastic from this pickle liquor which gives 

romise of a useiul vost-war material in 
house construction. 

Qualities of wood that have not here- 
tofore been usable as lumber have been 
utilised by shredding and recombining the 
fibres into very dense boards which would 
serve as wall-boards and for making up 
items around the house. Some of these 
boards give great promise of being much 
more serviceable flooring materials than 
those made of natural wood. It has been 
found that by compressing wood in heating 
presses the density and wearing qualities 
of the wood can be greatly increased, as 
well as its natural beauty enhanced. 

The greatly increased shipbuilding pro- 
gramme of the Navy and the Maritime 
Commission, together with the construc- 
tion of plants for the production of syn- 
thetic rubber and high octane gas has 
given rise to research on the subject of 
heat exchange, which has greatly increased 
our knowledge on this subject. The appli- 
cation of the new knowledge is already 
being applied to the experimental models 
being produced for post-war heating plants 
with remarkable increases in efficiency 
therein, and incidentally a great decrease 


‘in the size of these pieces of equipment. 


Heating Plants. 

During the war it was necessary to 
develop heating plants for the bombers 
which were to fly at very high altitudes. 
Such heating plants consisted of a cylinder 
about 12 in. in diameter and 24 in. long. 
In this cylinder was a complete heating 
plant for even the largest bomber. The 
heating plant was-so efficient in extracting 
the heat from the flame and using it as 
heat that the gases when they reached the 
flue were at much lower temperatures than 
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anything heretofore known. This prin- 
ciple, when applied to house-heating 
plants, and providing for less of the heat 
from our fuel going up the chimney, will 
greatly reduce the post-war heating bill. 
The heating pints placed in the bombers 
burned gasoline, but experimental models 
of the same type of plant suitable for home 
use, burning other liquids and occasionally 
fuels, have been built and are being tested. 
The anthracite industry in their experi- 
mental laboratory has produced a similar 
heating plant for burning hard coal with 
great increase in efficiency. 

Experimental work has been conducted 
during the war in utilising other liquids 
than water for heat transcending from the 
heating plant to the radiating elements 
throughout the house. One of the liquids 
experimented with promises to provide 
heat at a range of temperatures which 
would permit the use of the heating plant 
for cooking and heating water, as well as 
for heating the house. Cooking stoves 
using this system are now under design, as 
well as water heaters and radiators. 


Radiant Heat. 

Our knowledge on the use of radiant 
heating has been increased by the experi- 
mentation done during the war, and design 
data can now be made available to our 
protection engineers so that they can con- 
fidently use radiant heating panels in the 
walls, ceilings and floors, where such use 
is indicated as being a better solution of 
the heating problem than methods 
heretofore used. Experimentation with 
radiant heating indicates that it will be 
possible to operate with lower room tem- 
peratures and more comfort than with 
heretofore used heating systems. The 
lower the room temperatures the Jess heat 
loss through the walls; therefore, the less 
fuel consumed. 

Considerable attention has been given 
to making more use of the sun’s heat in 
heating the home in the winter than was 
heretofore considered. The data is de- 
veloping, which indicates that by properly 
considering the materials of which the 
walls exposed to sunshine are  con- 
structed, the heat loss in the winter can 
be cut down considerably when the sun 
is shining on these walls, even for a short 
period of time, and if these materials enter 
into the construction of the walls on the 
sides of the house not exposed to the sun, 
in combination with the other properly 
designed walls, the comfort condition in 
the house during the winter can be in- 
creased, and even the summer condition 
can be made more comfortable than with 
existing practices. : 

Considerable attention is being given by 
industry to develop varieties of existing 
practices and additional devices which will 
cut down the entrance of dirt into the 
house or its capture once it does enter. 
This will serve to cut down the work of 
the housewife in keeping her house spick 
and span. 

Under existing practices it has been 
possible to. make houses much tighter 
against infiltration than was possible a 
few decades ago. This has cut down the 
heat loss and decreased the fuel bills, but 
has created problems of condensation and 
ventilation, which are now receiving con- 
siderable attention. It is highly probable 
that the homes in the post-war period will 
also benefit by the current research on this 
subject. 


Lighter Materials and Sound 
Transmission. 

As we construct houses of lighter and 
lighter materials in seeking to cut down 
the cost thereof, the problems of sound 
transmission in multiple housing are be- 
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coming more and more aggravating. Prac- 
tically no research is being done directly 
on this problem, and we are far from 
knowing the answers as to its alleviation. 
Considerable research has been done during 
the war on the subject of sound control 
within the panels which, when personne] 
becomes available after the war for the 
purpose, may be applied to our housing 
construction problems and give us a better 
method of preventing the transmission of 
sound along floor systems and through 
walls. 

All of these new developments and the 
changing concepts of housing construction 
indicate that the building codes and regu- 
lations throughout the country, which 
were designed to regulate construction of 
homes as they were built in the days of 
the promulgation of these regulations and 
codes are going to be strained to the 
elastic limit. The building officials of the 
country recognise that this is a fact and 
through their national organisation are 
necessitating steps which will permit the 
use of the new materials under proper 
regulations rather than prohibit them. 
The painful process of revamping codes 
and regulations will require some time, 
but it is hoped that the time will not be 
too long. 

The reducticns in cost incident to the 
use of new materials and methods will 
benefit the nation and all its citizens, 
either directly or indirectly, in that they 
will serve to alleviate further our par- 
ticular housing conditions which exist at 
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present. Reduction in cost promises addi- 
tional markets and additional housing con- 
struction. For example, by consider- 
able housing cost reduction, labour would 
benefit by additional work in spite of 
the reduction, of the number of man- 
hours per unit. In general, labour will 
benefit more by the betterment of the 
general housing condition in the country, 
but to permit changes that are indicated, 
labour practices, as well as building codes, 
will have to go through some painful 
changes. 


CAST-IRON RESEARCH 


Tue British Cast Iron Research Association 
opened in May of 1943 a research labora- 
tory at Bordesley Hall, near Birmingham, 
a development of research work begun in 
1924. In July last, Mr. D. L. Bridgwater, 
B.Arch., F.R.I.B.A., was appointed con- 
sulting architect on a part-time basis, the 
intention being that the department shall 
act as. an authoritative source of sound 
and accurate information on the building 
uses of cast iron for architects, quantity 
surveyors and builders. Of particular 
interest is the Building Uses” Department 
in which every type of cast-iron equipment 
for buildings is to be seen—much of it in 
practical form, for instance, in full-scale 
kitchens. Some of the best examples of 
cast-iron work cannot, of course, be shown. 
A: photograph on this page illustrates a 
modern example of one of the earliest uses 
of cast-iron staircase balustrading. 





ORNAMENTAL CAST-IRON STAIR-RAILING AND NEWELS, 
at’ the Students’ Union, University of Liverpool, designed by 
Professor Sir Charles Reilly, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

Inspired Traditionalism. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—Looking at the illustration given 
in your last issue of the Country Life 
building in Covent Garden, I suddenly 
found myself thinking of Hampton Court. 
Turning up an illustration of the Palace 
I was pleased to find that memory had not 
misled me. How cleverly Lutyens has 
taken and adapted Wren’s design! 

His ground-floor storey, with its main 
entrance and surmounting features, is 
original, but all else is derived from Hamp- 
ton Court—the segmental sills and lintels 
of the mezzanine windows with their 
mouldings, the tall windows above and the 
square windows of the top floor; only 
Wren’s ‘‘bull’s-eye’’ storey with its 
secondary cornice is omitted. 

Here is no crib but a re-creation—a new 
work of art, a superb example of inspired 
traditionalism. ; xX. 


‘* Bath Master Plan.” 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—In respect of the report on ‘‘ The 
Master Plan for Bath,” in your issue of 
February 9, may I, as a layman, point out 
that the Bath of the future is to be no 
Georgian museum piece or an exhibition 
town? One still wants it to be par excel- 
lence. 

No mention has been made in the report 
of the wonderful views of the city and 
its surroundings : (1) from Beechen Cliff, 
(2) Lansdown-crescent, (3) Camden- 
crescent, 

These are only three that come to my 
mind that, under good weather conditions, 
are unequalled in the British Isles, or 
possibly in Europe, ‘and, if brought to 
notice with convenient access, are some 
of the outstanding attractions to all who 
visit the old city, as well as bringing a 
considerable amount of money -into it, 

_Which, after all, is a consideration, in 
view of the taxes that have to be paid. 

Wishing the Master Plan for Bath” 
all the. success it deserves. 

W. C. SELLaR 

Aldershot. (An Old Bathonian). 


The Method of Measurement. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—You have allowed me during the 
past two or three years to contribute 
articles dealing variously with aspects of 
the case for the quantity surveyor’s more 
intimate relationship with and closer col- 
laboration in planning and assisting the 
progress of building contracts. The theme 
that I have tried constantly to build up 
around is that the quantity surveyor has 
more to offer in the economic structure of 
the building industry than has hitherto 
been recognised, and has a wider field of 
interest and activity than he has yet em- 
barked upon. 

Since Mr. H. T. B. Barnard has, in his 
letter in your issue of February 9, taken 
up one of the leading notes of my theme, 
I ask your indulgence once more in order 
that the interest in this subject may be 
maintained. Mr. Barnard observes that 
the building owner pays for the prepara- 
tion of a bill of quantities which, whilst 
it achieves the primary purpose for which 
it was prepared, has its full fruits ignored, 
or at any rate haphazardly made use of. 
Although, indeed, it cannot be said to be 
‘born to blush unseen,”’ it has been accus- 
tomed to ‘‘ waste its sweetness on the 
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desert air’?! A preeise bill of quantities 
for a proposed building project has poten- 
tialities that should permeate the whole 
of the economic structure of the works of 
which it is so complete a dossier. Follew- 
ing this lead, your correspondent asks 
whether, the time being now ripe for the 
consideration of a simplified system of 
measurement, we should not make a fresh 
approach to the whole subject, so that a 
bill of quantities may be made to yield 
in an adequate manner those ancillary 
services which are already inherent in it. 

The particular service which Mr. Bar- 
nard asks for, namely, the preparation of 
the bill of quantities in such a manner 
that, after tendering, it should become the 
contractor’s vade mecum for progress and 
output scheduling, ete., is perhaps going 
a little farther than I could follow him. 
There are technical drawbacks to such a 
proposal that would hinder the primary 
purpose of the Bill; and whilst I am in 
favour of every quantity surveyor being 
fully conversant with the whys and where- 
fores of a contractor’s ways and means, I 
cannot conceive that it is in the province 
of the quantity surveyor to interfere with 
the contractor in matters directly con- 
cerned with his management and organisa- 
tion. It is on this very point, I think, 
that the quantity surveyor finds his posi- 
tion weak in dealing with cost-reimburse- 
ment contracts; though the contractor’s 
set-up may appear to him to be ill- 
balanced, he may find in due course that 
he is dealing with a firm that has the 
ability to ‘‘ deliver the goods’ in spite of 


(or even because of) its unorthodox 
methods. 
Your correspondent is, however, on 


firmer ground in his alternative suggestion 
that the original dimensions of a bill 
should be made available to the successful 
contractor. There is no convincing reason 
that I can see why this essential informa- 
tion should not be put at the disposal of 
the contractor (if he should so desire 
and on payment of a copying fee) so that 
his surveyors may re-edit the abstracts to 
their own particular needs and to serve 
the purposes of progress and output esti- 
mates, and so forth. 

To this end it might be advantageous 
to consider the formulation, at least for 
‘‘standardised”’ structures, of an approved 
mode of taking off quantities (quite 
another thing to the method of measure- 
ment), so that the many man-hours of 
laborious measurement which the quantity 
surveyor has to put to the preparation of 
a bill may not suffer the fate of the seeds 
that fell on stony ground, but may be 
made not only to vield their fruit in due 
season, but also be ready for second 
cropping. 


Exeter. S. Hooxway, F.S.I. 


To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Your more progressive readers 
will have studied with interest the letter 
from Mr. H. T. B. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A., 
in your issue of February 9. 

No profession can remain static without 
detriment to its usefulness; hence new 
avenues of thought always merit careful 
consideration. I venture to think, how- 
ever, that in this case your correspon- 
dent’s suggestions for modifying the ortho- 
dox bill of quantities will be regarded as 
altogether too sweeping, if not imprac- 
ticable. 

For many years contractors have been a 
party to the preparation of the Standard 
Method of Measurement and, presumably, 
most of its refinements have been intro- 
duced at their instigation. It is therefore 
safe to say that any wholesale abridgement 
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of the Standard Method for normal work 
would be unacceptable io the industry. A 
modified Method of Measurement for hous- 
ing schemes will shortly be published. 

Quantity surveyors will lend ready sup- 
port to any plan for better preparation of 
contract particulars; but of greater im- 
portance than any improvement in the sur- 
veyor’s technique is the need for closer 
study of the client’s requirements and site 
conditions (in order to avoid changes of 
design), more carefully detailed plans for 
surveyors and earlier consultation with 
specialist firms. Mr. T. P. Bennett has 
ably expounded this point of view. 

Hitherto the main function of the bill 
of quantities has been to offer a fair and 
uniform basis upon which contractors can 
tender, and an equitable means of adjust- 
ing variations. Your correspondent does 
less than justice to a good bill of quan- 
tities when he states: ‘‘ A bill of quan- 
tities, except for the purpose of tendering 
and settling accounts, is of so little use to 
the contractor carrying out the work that 
he must ‘take off’ quantities afresh, in 
order to plan his work, order materials 
and state his delivery requirements.” 

In the writer's experience, very few 
quantities are “‘ taken off ’’ afresh for this 
purpose. Plastering, plumbing and paint- 
ing are frequently sub-let on the basis of 
the bill of quantities. The contractor’s 
main consideration is usually the brick- 
work, and here your correspondent states 
that the contractor is unable to use the 
Standard Bill of Quantities for (a) order- 
ing bricks, except by making a number 
of calculations, and (6) ascertaining when 
delivery of bricks will be required. In 
practice, the contractor can and does, 
before tendering, very readily compute 
from the bill the approximate number of 
bricks required for the job. On this figure, 
which need only be accurate to within, 
say, 10 per cent., he obtains a quotation 
with a promise of minimum daily de- 
liveries, according to the size of the job. 
These deliveries are controlled from day 
to day by the general foreman (or agent), 
according to labour strength, weather con- 
ditions, and so on. Fresh ‘“‘ taking off ’’ of 
brickwork quantities is unnecessary. 

The need for better planning and organ- 
isation is not questioned, but it is, never- 
theless, unfair to draw too close an analogy 
between aircraft production and building 
operations. In the former case, output is 
largely governed by machine speeds and 
assembly lines. Operations can be timed 
with a high degree of accuracy, and work 
takes place in controlled conditions of 
light and temperature. Moreover, the cost 
of preparing the detailed production sche- 
dule is spread over possibly thousands of 
aircraft—each one equal in value to a fair- 
sized building job. 

The suggested Schedule of Basic Output 
would meet with doubtful acceptance by 
many building trade employers. Such a 
schedule, in fairness to the semi-efficient 
and newly trained operatives, would have 
to be based on average output, and this 
would, naturally, come to be accepted by 
all operatives as the maximum. 

Finally, the preparation of a bill of 
quantities, with all items arranged in 
sequence of operations, is undesirable for 
the following reasons :— 

(a) Since, on many jobs, the sequence of 
operations could be organised in a variety 
of ways, the suggestion presupposes that 
the architect will accept responsibility for 
preparing a schedule of sequences, and the 
contractor will accept the architect’s direc- 
tion in this matter. The difficulty is 
obvious. 

(6) Most quantity surveyors ensure the 
accuracy of their work, on jobs of any 
size, by adopting the ‘‘ group ’”’ system of 
‘* taking off.”’ This system could not be 
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reconciled with a bill prepared in sequence 
of operations. 

(c) Such a bill would involve the separa- 
tion of items which, from the estimator’s 
point of view, should be grouped; also, 
duplication of items and, therefore, of 
pricing. 

A bill of quantities prepared on the 
Standard Method of Measurement by no 
means ignores the operational sequence of 
items, and the writer’s impression is that 
it is the main desire of contractors to get 
back, as quickly as possible, to tendering 
on an accurate and orthodox form of bill. 
The computation of man _ hours and 
materials for each trade could be facili- 
tated by providing the ordinary bill of 
quantities with two rate and money 
columns, headed ‘‘ Labour”? and ‘‘ Mate- 
rial.’ Your reader’s views on the value 
of this innovation would be interesting. 

? 8. Puatster, F.S.1. 
(L. C. WakEMAN AND ParTNERS). 

London, W.C.1. 


M.o.W. Publications: Some Corrections. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—Would you very kindly give pub- 
licity to two corrections in Housing 
Manual, 1944: Technical Appendices. 

The first concerns the thickness of 
window glass. As first printed, the speci- 
fication on page 40 recommended 18-oz. 
clear sheet glass. As this weight of glass 
would be insufficient for large panes, it 
has now been decided only to recommend 
that glass should conform to British 
Standard No. 952. 

The second correction concerns retarded 
hemi-hydrate plaster. In the table on 
page 42 it is erroneously stated that 
retarded hemi-hydrate plaster is not suit- 
able for use on metal lathing. A specially 
prepared form suitable for use on metal 
lathing is on the market. Alternatively, 
the addition of 5 per cent. by weight: of 
hydrated lime enables ordinary retarded 
hemi-hydrate plaster to be used on metal 
lathing. 

At the same time, would you also give 
publicity to a correction in Post-War 
Building Studies, No. 16, Business 
Buildings. On page 70 (paragraph 7, 4, 
21), the following sentence occurs: ‘‘ A 
lime-plaster skin on plasterboard can give 
a satisfactory ceiling finish.” This sen- 
tence is being withdrawn from future 
reprints as it is incorrect. Lime plaster 
does not bond to plasterboard, nor does 
gypsum plaster if lime is mixed with it. 

. H. Moserty. 

Lambeth Bridge House, S.E.1. ? 


Public Works in Post-War 
Reconstruction. 
"oO THE Epitor oF 7'he Builder. 

Sm,—Recent comment in your journal 
has raised the question whether competi- 
tive tendering is, in the long view, the 
most satisfactory method of allocating 
contracts for public building and/or civil 
engineering works. Experience shows that 
in face of the cut-throat competition which 
exists between contractors, the ‘‘ success- 
ful’? tenderer is the one who has dared to 
submit the lowest price; so low, often, 
that it.is impossible to fulfil the full re- 
quirements of the specification without 
incurring loss. 

Naturally, it is not the intention of 
such a contractor to sustain a loss, for his 
primary object in being in business is to 
make profit—often with little or no pride, 
unfortunately, in quality of craftsmanship. 
Ways and means of avoiding loss and 


making profit have to be developed, there- 
fore, and the ways in which the scales can 
be balanced are by avoiding the execution 
in full of the specification on the one hand, 
and seeking to obtain better-than-quoted 
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payment on the other. In the latter cate- 
gory may be mentioned the inflation of 
** daywork ’’ charges and the presentation 
of claims for additional 8 ange on 
account of any contingency, small or great, 
which is alleged to be outside the scope of, 
or insufficiently covered by, the terms of 
the contract. F 

It may be argued that adequate super- 
vision can ensure that the contractor ful- 
fils the requirements of the specification, 
but anyone familiar with site conditions 
will know that the most efficient clerk of 
works or inspector can be fooled for at 
least some of the time. Claims, it is true, 
are subject to investigation by the quan- 
tity surveyor or engineer, but based, as 
they usually are, upon at least a germ of 
authenticity, it is often hard to discern 
where fact ends and imagination begins. 
Hence the result is often a compromise 
(allowed for, perhaps, by the contractor in 
formulating the amount of his claim) which 
again helps to increase the financial reim- 
bursement against the cost of the contract. 

Another aspect of the competitive ten- 
dering system is that, during periods of 
abundant work, such as we expect to en- 
counter in the near future, it is possible for 
the contractors who are invited to quote 
for any particular contract to decide 
among themselves which of their number 
will carry out the work, and then to 
arrange their ‘‘tenders”’ accordingly. It 
is obvious that in such circumstances the 
system more than fails in its primary 
object. 

Since we are here concerned with public 
works, it is- evident that it is the public, 
taxpayers and ratepayers, who suffer under 
this state of affairs—initially in the cost, 
and eventually because of the inferior 
quality of the work they have to pay for. 
This is bad enough in the sphere of semi- 
permanent war-time construction, but it 
would be scandalous to allow our post-war 
schemes to proceed along the same lines. 
Various alternative methods have been 
tried in the past—cost-plus, target bills, 
priced schedules, etc.—but all these have 
failed from the public point of view 
for varying reasons, attributable, in the 
main, to the contractor having to 
‘* scramble out ’’ of an embarrassing situa- 
tion because of a low tender. 

Of all the alternative methods used as 
a basis for the settlement of contracts, the 
cost-plus is unquestionably the most equit- 
able if it is adopted honourably by all 
parties, but, unfortunately, like the pro- 
verbial goose, it has been sacrificed in the 
quest for rapid fortunes, and it has be- 
come obvious that where public money is 
involved a bold scheme of control must be 
adopted in order that it is spent to the 
best advantage having regard to both 
quality of workmanship and cost. 

Without attempting to go into too much 
detail, therefore, I suggest that control 
should be based upon the considerations 
outlined below, which embrace many of 
those which prompted the Central Council 
of Works and Buildings to prepare their 
war-time Standard Schedule of Prices, 
published in January, 1942, and have as 
their chief object the elimination of com- 
petitive tendering as the basis for the 
allocation of contracts for public works : 

1. All Public (including Local Authority) 
Building and/or Civil Engineering Works 
to be controlled by a single Government 
Department. 

(a) It is uneconomical to have half a 
dozen Departments controlling similar 
work, each with varying and often. con- 
flicting ideas. 

(b) It would be virtually impossible to 
effect. control without co-ordination under 
one Department. 
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2. Minister in charge of such a Depart- 
ment to be advised by an Advisory Coun- 
cil on all matters arising out of these 
considerations. 

(a) Advisory Council to include repre- 
sentatives from Government Departments ; 
Architectural, civil engineering and quan- 
tity surveying professions; Building and 
civil engineering contractors; Allied 
trades; Trade Unions of the operatives in 
these industries. 

(b) The Council could be dissolved once 
the details of procedure have been settled, 
leaving a standing committee to deal with 
questions arising from time to time. 

3. Registration and Regional.sation of 
Firms desiring to execute Public Works. 

(a) Firms to be registered, if approved, 
and graded according to the size of con- 
tract they are best fitted to handle. 

(b) Such firms, also, to be regionalised, 
i.€., confined to a certain area, outside 
which they would not normally be invited 
to work, thus avoiding unnecessary trans- 
port and encouraging the maintenance of 
a local ‘‘ good name.” 

(c) Regional boundaries will enclose 
groups of contractors in the areas where 
they normally operate. Boundaries for the 
different grades of contractors would not 
necessarily coincide. 

4. Contracts to be allocated by the Min- 
ister to the contractors. in the apvropriate 
grade within the region concerned, in 
rotation. 

(a) Firms guilty of any breach of con- 
tract, and especially the individuals con- 
cerned, should be liable to severe penalties 
on summary conviction. Even where Court 
proceedings do not materialise, the Minis- 
ter should be empowered to prevent any 
such firms or individuals from participat- 
ing in future public works. 

5. Payment for work executed to be on 
a fixed Schedule of Prices against Measure- 
ment. 

(a) Measurement to be either in the form 
of a bill of quantities with variations for 
large contracts, or as the work proceeds 
for smaller ones. 

(b) One of the first duties of the Advi- 
sory Council would be to prepare a com- 
prehensive and up-to-date Schedule of 
Prices for all building and civil engineer- 
ing work, embodying the contemplated 


revisions in the Standard Method of 
Measurement. 
(c) All public work throughout the 


country to be paid for under this schedule, 
which would probably allow for a fixed 
percentage variation to suit conditions in 
each region. 

(d) From time to time it may be neces- 
sary for the Standing Committee to advise 
the Minister to order a general increase 
or decrease in the schedule rates to keep 
abreast of changes in rates of pay, cost of 
materials, and other fluctuating factors. 
Of course, an extension of the Variation 
of Price Clauses of CCC/WKS/1 might be 
a better way of doing so. 

(e) It is worth ment’oning that the 
time allowed for the preparation of esti- 
mates under the competitive system would 
be almost entirely saved under what might 
be termed the “allocation ’’ system. 

Whatever the policy finally adopted by 
the Government or the degree of control 
imposed, however, it is evident that con- 
tractors, together with all others concerned 
in post-war reconstruction, must approach 
the coming era in the realisation that we 
are faced with a never-equalled call to 
build for posterity, in the face of which 
it would be sheer betrayal to bequeath 
anything but the best in quality and the 
least in financial liability. 

Orurra, A.1.Q.8. 
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BAILLIE SCOTT 


AN APPRECIATION. 

Mr. A. EpGar Beresrorp writes :— 

Holidaying in the Isle of Man nearly 
fifty years ago, I spotted a little new stone 
frontage, remarkable for a _ touch of 
romance and distinction, and made a few 
notes in the sketch-book which, like all 
conscientious students of that day, I 
invariably carried for such a purpose. 
That was my first encounter with Baillie 
Scott’s work, though I did not realise it 
until some years later, when I found, in 
his office, the working drawings of the 
little police station at Castletown, one of 
his earliest works. Another far-off memory 
is of what I thought to be the five most 
delightful drawings in the 1900 R.A. 
Architectural Room—all by this same man, 
Baillie Scott—little dreaming that I 
should shortly begin an association with 
him which was to continue for 40 years. 

Obviously, I cannot offer an impartial 
criticism of the value of his work, but I 
may suggest some of the principles which 
inspired it. Baillie Scott was but little 
interested in the monumental or magnifi- 
cent, and was prone te scoff somewhat at 
the ‘‘Grand Manner ’”’ of what he called 
‘‘ architectooralooral.’’ But there can be 
little doubt he was a master in the field 
to which he deliberately confined himself. 
In his long career he had designed and 
decorated royal palaces and many “ man- 
sions of the rich and great ’’ (as he, slyly 
quoting Mr. Chadband, would describe 
them). But his heart was in his little 
houses which, in practically every county 
in England, carry on all the best tradi- 
tions of our rural heritage. 

In his early days his work was con- 
sidered revolutionary and iconoclastic : he 
was an innovator, a rebel against tradi- 
tional styles and methods : and so, inevit- 
ably, he was criticised by the older and 
admired by the younger of his contem- 
poraries. But even in his most aggressive 
period, his work was firmly based on the 


spirit of traditional design: his 
‘* rebellion ’? was against over-elaboration, 
against the ‘‘ period’’ trimmings with 
which most buildings were then 


smothered, and most of all against the 
artificial and snobbish conventions which 
governed the planning of small houses, 
based not on actual needs but on social 
proprieties now mercifully discredited. 
Yet, though he exemplified in his designs 
all the then novel slogans of the ‘‘ Simple 
Life’? and ‘‘ Back to the Land,’ his 
houses and cottages never seemed to be 
unfinished or crude: they had none of 
that slightly ostentatious austerity which 
appeared in the work of some of lis con- 
temporaries : however simple, his houses 
were always comfortable and homely to 
live in. 

In recent years he had come to be 
regarded as a _ die-hard traditionalist, 
severely critical of modern methods of 
design developed through the ever- 
increasing use of concrete and steel. It 
is but fair to say that he was only 
intolerant of these methods when used in 
rural domestic work, which he felt de- 
manded (as he once wrote): ‘‘ Some- 
thing less consciously assertive, something 
more friendly and inviting, something 
which links us up to our not entirely con- 
temptible past.’? It was always his 
greatest care to choose for his exteriors 
only those shapes and textures wich 
would most suitably harmonise with 
natural background and materials which 
Nature would most rapidly clothe and 
assimilate. His’ well-known  contem- 
poraries, Ernest George, Annesley Voysey, 
Ernest Newton, Edwin Lutyens, and 


_Mr. Huon A. Matear, F.R.I.B.A., 
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others, signed their works unmistakably 


so that they can often be readily identi- 
fied wherever ore comes across them. But 
Baillie Scott’s work is generally anony- 
mous, largely because Nature has accepted 
the opportunity he unobtrusively offered 
for her co-operation, and has woven his 
patterns and colours into her own beautiful 
tapestry of the countryside. And this, 
which was his greatest ambition and pride, 
may be his most fitting epitaph. 


OBITUARY 
L. St. G. Wilkinson, M.C., M.Inst.C.E. 


We regret to announce that Mr. Lionel 
St. G. Wilkinson, immediate past-Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers, died at Wallasey on 
February 18. A notice will appear in our 
next issue. 


H. A. Matear, F.R.1.B.A. 

The death has taken place at Esher of 
in his 
89th year. Mr. Matear was formerly in 
partnership with Mr. Simon, at Liverpool, 
and the Cotton Exchange, Liverpool, was 
among their buildings. 


J. D. Robertson, F.R.1.B.A. 

We regret>to record the death of Mr. 
James David Robertson, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Bulawayo. Before going out to South 
Africa, ‘Mr. Robertson was Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester’s first assistant when he started 
in practice about 1891-2. Mr. Robertson 
was in partnership in Bulawayo with Mr. 
Peel Nelson. 

J. W. Walmisley, F.R.1.B.A. 

The death has taken place of Mr. 
Joseph William Walmisley, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.I., F.R.S.A., of Southsea, aged 86. 
Fit./Lt. A, N, L, McQueen, A.R.1.B.A. 

The death, as the result of air opera- 
tions in February, 1945, is announced of 


Alastair Norman Leigh McQueen, 
A.R.I.B.A., Flight Lieutenant, Pilot, 
R.A.F.V.R. 


Charles C. Southgate, F.S.I. 

WE regret to record the death, on Feb- 
ruary 14, of Mr. Charles Crouch South- 
gate, F.S.I., F.I.A.S., F.I.Arb., of West- 
bury-on-Trym, a few days before his 52nd 
birthday. He was the Bristol partner of 
Messrs. Gleed, quantity surveyors, of 
London, Bristol, Plymouth and Notting- 
ham, and had been responsible for much 
work of importance in Bristol and the area 
around during the past fifteen years. He 
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served with the Royal Engineers in France 
in the 1914-18 war, and had been asso- 
ciated with the London County Council, 
Messrs. George Corderoy and Sons, of 
London, and Messrs. Henry Cooper and 
Sons, of Reading. He was held in esteem 
by all who knew him. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


“* Density ’”’ Research Award. 

Tue Chadwick Trustees recently invited 
applications for a £250 award (Bossom 
benefaction), to undertake research into 
density per acre for houses in large towns. 
The Trustees announce that the award has 
been made to Mr. A. Trystan Edwards, 
M.A., F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


Site-poured Concrete Houses. 

In anticipation of the réle which in situ 
concrete may take in permanent rehousing 
schemes, Acrow (Engineers), Ltd., have 
made plans for adapting their steel shut 
tering (Ferroforms) to the complete 
shuttering of walls and floors for site 
poured concrete houses. The firm invites 
all practical men interested in the problem 
of steel shuttering for in situ concrete 
houses to submit their ideas, in competi- 
tion, for a first prize of £100 and a second 
prize of £25. Entries will be judged by 
a committee consisting of an architect, a 
consulting engineer, the head of a building 
company, and the managing director of 
Acrow (Engineers), Ltd. Applications for 
conditions should be addressed te Renson 
Advertising, Ltd., Aldwych House, Ald 
wych, W.C.2, envelopes being marked 
‘Shuttering Competition.’” The last day 
for ven applications is March 31. The 
last day for posting entries is May 15. 


WAR DAMAGE REPAIRS 


A PROGRESS REPORT. 


Sir Matcotm Trustram Eve, of the 
London Repairs Executive, issued on 
February 15 progress figures of the repair 
of war-damaged houses up to February 8. 
Of the target of 719,300 damaged houses 
in the London Civil Defence region set at 
September 22 last, 503,029 (or 70 per cent.) 
have been made “‘ tolerably comfortable.” 
Between January 12 and February 8, 
134,399 were repaired. Labour engaged at 
February 9 was 132,000 men, which gives 
for those who like figures an average of 
one house per month per man. Of the 
labour force, 45,900 had come into Lon- 
don from the provinces, and Sir Malcolm, 
answering questions, indicated that the 
extension of the area of the £10 building 
limit was expected still further to augment 
the available force. Included in the 
132,000 are 4,900 men from the Services 
and 1,960 American soldiers, of whom all 
but 225 are engaged on emergency hutting. 

Sir Malcolm indicated that, as compared 
with house repairs, hutting was unecono- 
mic; one type of hut, for instance, took 
1,000 man-hours to erect. For that reason 
local authorities were, generally speaking, 
not engaging in hutting where they had 
houses in a reparable state. There was no 
shortage of materials, provided one took 
the same available stocks of normal mate- 
vials and substitutes. Progress committees 
had now been established, virtually speak- 
ing, in all boroughs where the situation 
demanded it, and were working splen- 
didly. A number of local authorities, in 
the region of half the total affected, had 
now appointed controllers in the form of 
architects, engineers or contractors to help 
out their staffs either on the whole of each 
local repair scheme or in certain sections 
of it. These controllers were appointed, 
not by the London Repairs Executive, but 
by the local authorities concerned. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Women Labour. 

Mr. Astor asked the Minister of Labour 
whether he was considering introducing 
women labour into the building industry 
after the war. 

Mr. Bevin said that the extent to which 
women should, after the war, be em- 
ployed in the building industry was a 
matter for the industry itself to consider. 
It was not contemplated that he would 
be given powers to determine this 
question. 

Mr. Astor: In view of the fact that 
women are now doing work of a com- 
parable nature, will the Minister discuss 
the matter with the two sides of the 
trade, in order to have it ventilated ? 

Mr. Bevin: Certainly. 

Sir H. Witiiams: Will the Minister 
give an assurance that he will not con- 
tinue industrial conscription in peace- 
time? 

Mr. Bevin: Certainly. 


** Phoenix ”? Bungalows. 

Mr. Ness Epwarps asked the Minister 
of Works whether tenders were invited 
from the group of contractors who had 
been authorised by his Ministry to pro- 
ceed with the building of Phoenix 
bungalows; and what was the agreed 
price for the erection of these bungalows. 

MR. SANDYS said that the only contracts 
so far placed for Phoenix bungalows were 
of an experimental nature and were 
designed to ascertain the actual cost of 
supply and erection. The price to be paid 
and the procedure to be followed in 
placing further contracts would be de- 
cided in the light of the experience 
gained in this experimental order. 


Priorities After the War. 

Sir Ratpx Giyn asked the Minister of 
Works whether it is proposed to compile 
a priority list of works to carried out after 
the conclusion of the war in Europe, so 
that plans for the repair and in some 
cases the rebuilding of hospitals could be 
proceeded with and thus remove the diffi- 
culties due to uncertainties as to avail- 
ability of labour and material. 

Mk. Sanpys said that provisional esti- 
mates had been made of the amount of 
building labour likely to be available for 
different categories of work, including 
those _ Mentioned in the question. 
Priorities within each category would be 
settled by the Government Department 
principally concerned, with the advice in 
appropriate cases of local authorities. 


Temporary Houses from Sweden. 

Sir RicHaRp AcLAND asked the Minis 
of Works what offer had been ae — 
Swedish Government to this country in 
relation to prefabricated houses; and if 
he would make a statement on the matter. 

Mr. SANDYS : I am exploring the possi- 
bility of obtaining permanent, prefabri- 
cated timber houses from Sweden. Cer- 
tain discussions on this subject have 
taken place with Swedish representatives. 
Meanwhile, I ‘should prefer not to make 
any detailed statement on the subject. 


Roofing Alloys. 


Mr. Astor asked the Minister of Works 
whether his department had given further 
consideration to the use of light metal 
alloys for permanent and temporary roof- 
ing; and with what result. 

MR. SaNDYs said that the use of light 
metal TT for roofing, as well as for 
many other purposes, was being con- 
sidered. These sso Re wo not 
yet completed. 


Foamed Slag. 


Mr. Astor asked the Minister of Works 
what was the position regarding the pro- 
duction of foamed slag; whether foam- 
ing plants were being adjoined to all steel 
works; and what production and price 
was being aimed at. 

Mr. SaNpDys said that there were at 
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present three foamed slag plants in opera- 
tion together producing about 123,000 tons 
per week, The provision of capacity for 
a further 4 million tons a year was under 
consideration by various steel works. It 
was hoped that the price could be reduced 
considerably, but he was not able to quote 
precise figures. 


Paint Supplies. 

Mr. Morr asked the Minister of Supply 
if it was his intention to increase the 
supply of paint and painting utensils to 
painters and decorators before the Spring. 

Mr. Sanpys, who replied, said that 
arrangements to increase the production 
of paint and painting utensils before the 
Spring had already been made. 

Mr. O. Lewis asked the Minister of 
Works why it was that, at a time when no 
building repairs exceeding £10 in value 
were allowed without a licence in London 
and the Home Counties when such 
repairs were most urgently required, 
building repairs up to £100 in value were 
allowed without a licence in the rest of 
the country when they were not nearly 
so urgent. 

Mr. Sanpys said that the purpose of the 
reduced licensing limit in London and 
the Home Counties was to concentrate, 
as far as possible, the limited building 
labour and materials upon bomb damage 
repairs and other essential work. How- 
ever, he was aware of the rapidly 
accumulating arrears of repair and main- 
tenance work in other parts of the 
country. He would, therefore, be pre- 
pared to consider sympathetically any 
requests for the extension of the £10 
licensing limit from local authorities in 
other areas where particular difficulties 
were being experienced. 

Lieut.-Cot. Dower asked the Minister 
of Works if he would state the present 
position where, through enemy action, 
immediate first-aid repairs were urgently 
required to be carried out to a building; 
and whether owners or tenants were 
authorised to carry out such urgent work 
themselves, instead of waiting sometimes 
several weeks for local authorities to 
take the necessary action. 

S1r LeonarD Lyte asked the Minister of 
Works how far his regulations envisaged 
the prosecution of tenants or occupants 
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of houses who carried out repairs them- 
selves without employing outside labour 
and without using material other than 
what they themselves possessed. 

Mr. Sanpys eaid that householders 
were, of course, free to carry out their 
own repairs themselves provided that if 
the work cost more than £10 in the case of 
South-East England or £100 in other parts 
of the country, they obtained a licence. 
In estimating cost account was taken of 
all materials used, whether purchased or 
previously in the possession of the house- 
1older. However, the value of the bouse- 
holder’s own labour was not reckoned in 
the cost. 


Landscape Architecture. 


Mr. TreEE asked the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning having regard to 
the interests of the public generally, and 
the Scott Report in particular, whether he 
was satisfied that there were sufficient 
specialists, qualified by training and ex- 
perience, to ensure that the subject of 
landscape treatment in the large number 
of development schemes now being 
formulated would be given proper con- 
sideration and that the work would_ be 
carried out under the best possible 
advice; and, if not, what steps he was pre- 
pared to take in order to assist trainees 
in the profession of landscape architec- 
ture. 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: I recognise the 
value of expert landscape treatment in a 
variety of redevelopment and planning 
problems; and I shall do what I can to 
see that the best use is made of the 
knowledge and experience available. 
There is, however, at present a shortage 
of specialists in this subject, and the 
shortage is not likely to be made good 
until some time after the end of the war. 
I shall give every encouragement to the 
Professional Institutes concerned to 
arrange suitable courses of training. | 

Mr. Tree: While thanking my right 
hon. and learned friend for his reply, may 
I ask if he is aware that there are no 
fewer than eight schools of landscape 
architecture in the United States and that 
landscape architecture played a great 
part in all development schemes over 
there; and will he, therefore, try to get 
all the interested bodies together with 
the object of getting at least one chair 
established at the earliest possible 
moment in a British university ? 

Mr. Morrison: I am aware of the 
position in America as compared with 
this country, and I shall carefully con- 
sider Mr. Tree’s suggestion. 


N.F.B.T.E. : ADJOURNED ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING 


PRESENTATION TO MR. GRAY. 


Tue annual general meeting of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, held on January 24, was ad- 
journed and will be resumed at the 
R.LB.A, on Tuesday, February 27, at 
10.30 a.m. 

The chief outstanding matters on_the 
agenda are the election of a new hon. 
treasurer, following the resignation, on 
account of ill-health, of Mr. F. G. Hodges, 
of Burton-on-Trent, who has held the 
position for the past 15 years; and a pre- 
sentation to the immediate past-president, 
Mr. J. G. Gray, J.P., of Coventry; Mr. 
Gray is to be presented with an antique 
table for his house at Coombe Abbey, 
which is already a storehouse of valuable 
art treasures. 

A conference on housing will be held 
immediately after the adjourned annual 
general meeting. It will be open to all 
members of the National Federation, and 
each Regional Federation has been asked 
to be represented by about 20 representa- 
tives particularly interested in housing 
questions, 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT, 1944—6. 
By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C. 

THE main impression given by the Act 
is that the powers of the Minister of 
Town and. Country Planning. are im- 
mensely ‘greater than any power previ- 
ously given to.any planning authority ; 
for, wherever: devastation exists, he may 
make an order for the compulsory pur- 
chase of land in the area, for land for 
highways in the area, and for relocation 
of the displaced population. Also, where 
redevelopment is desirable because of bad 
layout and obsolete conditions, he can 

give a like order. 

On the other hand, very wide opening 
is left for interested persons to raise ob- 
jections to any scheme before he gives his 
final confirmation. And again, the Minis- 
ter has wide powers of discretion enabling 
him to treat certain objections as irrele- 
vant; and, in others, to call for a local 
public inquiry, at which all objectors, and 
other persons whose interests would be 
affected, to meet before his representative 
when their interests are balanced against 
the intersts of the planning scheme and 
the public. These matters, when proved 
to have good grounds, will generally be 
met by increased compensation. 

What has called forth the strongest 
general protest is the power given to the 
Minister to confirm the compulsory pur- 
chase of any kind of land, even if it is 
not urgently or apparently essential to the 
completion of a scheme and subsequently 
to sell it; also, the assessment of compen- 
sation for land taken by reference to 1939 
prices. 

It would seem that, considering that 
the local bodies who originate schemes 
are actually composed of elected persons, 
and their successors may have other views, 
if we accept, say, a local authority as a 
persona ficta, the effect.on the interests of 
owners and buyers of land will be difficult 
to foresee from time to time. 

Also, such: comprehensive powers may 
lead to.a static result hostile to adapta- 
tion to changing local circumstances; for 
instance, industries which need to change 
their site after some time, and improved 
ideas in housing and other ‘‘ amenities.”’ 

The powers given to other Ministers, at 
the present juncture to the Minister of 
War Transport, are also very extensive. 

The methods of providing that all quali- 
fied persons may lodge objections are more 
or less the same in all cases, 

The local planning or local highway 
authority must advertise locallly, and in 
some instances in the Gazette, their inten- 
tion to apply for a Minister’s order and 
their receipt of. his confirmation—at both 
stages providing convenience and oppor- 
tunity for all interested persons to inspect 
all descriptive documents and to have 
notice of any public inquiry to be held. 

Provision is made that previous Acts 
shall not be overruled where their powers 
are still necessary; and where it has' been 
deemed opportune, certain of their clauses 
are modified. Amongst Acts so mentioned 
are — 

The Lands Clauses Acts, the Acquisition 
of Land (Assessment of Compensation) 
Act, 1919, and the War Damage Act, 1943. 

One outstanding feature of the Act is 
the repeated provisions against persons 
putting up fictitious claims to compensa- 
tion’ by carrying, out alterations or im- 
provements for the purpose of supporting 
such claims, . 

Land whose value is to be computed in 
special ways laid down in the War 
Damage Acts is to have that value in any 
negotiations for compulsory ‘purchase. 
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The Act is.a land acquisition Act rather 
than a planning Act, and there is no 
doubt but that it will create much work 
for experts; and as it stretches its hand 
over many years into the future it is safe 
to prophesy amendment Acts coming 
before Parliament from time to time as 
the principal Acts are tested in operation. 

Finally, it may_ well. be recalled that, 


during the committee stage of the Bill,. 


an amendment raised a question of estate 
duty valuation and purchase price of pro- 
perty compulsorily acquired, which may 
have been valued for estate duty since 
March 31, 1939, at ‘a price ‘higher than 
that obtained on compulsory purchase. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave an 
assurance, if the price of compulsory pur- 
chase was less than that fixed for the 
purpose of estate duty, provision would be 
made for reopening the estate duty assess- 
ment so as to adjust the inconsistency 
between the value on which the taxing 
authority had proceeded, and the value 
for the purposes of acquisition. 


(Concluded.) 


Builders’ (Working Parties) Association. 
At a recent meeting of the above Asso- 
ciation, Mr. S. Yudkin, hon. chairman, 
outlined a scheme whereby a cash prize 
of £250 should be paid to the most effi- 
cient and’ progressive working party of 
each month. He was also prepared to pay 
a prize of £5 to anyone within the work- 
ing parties who could offer suggestions 
for improvement in war damage repair. 
The working parties, he claimed, were 
doing a better and more economical job 
than any of the large contractors on simi- 
lar work, and he offered a challenge of 
£250 to any who would accept. Progress- 
ing to be done by independent parties. 
The Association had received about 500 
applications for membership, but the 
committee was reserving the right of 
acceptance. The holding of a M.O.W. 
contract did not imply automatic entry. 


Change of Address. 

The Surveyor’s Department of Meux’s 
Brewery Co., Ltd., has removed from Nine 
Elms-lane to Peele’s-chambers, 177, Fleet- 
street, E.C.4. 
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LAW REPORTS 
: ELECTRICIAN LOSES ACTION. 
Kine’s Bencu Division. 
Before Mr. Justice Hater. 


Walters v. Colston Electrical Co. 

This, was .an agtion. which was brought 
by Mr. Arthur Edward John Walters, an 
electrician, of Green Lane, West Ewell, 
against Colston Electrical Co., Ltd., of 
Orchard-st., Bristol, to recover damages 
for personal injuries he sustained when 
using a step ladder in the course of his 
employment. 

In October, 1942, plaintiff, who was in 
the employment of the defendants, was 
working at the Oratory School, Caversham, 
and was on a step ladder marking the wall 
for clips to carry the electric wires, when 
he alleged the ladder fell sideways and 
he fell on them and fractured his spine. 
Plaintiff's case was that the steps were 
defective and not rigid and not fit for the 
purpose for which he was using them. The 
steps belonged to the defendants. 

Defendants denied negligence and con- 
tended that the steps were not defective. 
They pleaded that they were fit for the 
purpose for which they were used. 

His lordship, after hearing the evidence, 
said he was satisfied that there was: no 
shrinkage of the steps and he was not 
convinced that there was any lack: of 
rigidity in these steps. He was also not 
satisfied that there was anything in the 
steps to render them unsafe for use with 
reasonable care. He therefore entered 
judgment for the defendants with costs. 

The steps were -an exhibit in the case 
and were viewed by his lordship. 


DISPUTE AS TO DRAINAGE RATES. 
Court or APPEAL. 


Before Lorps Justices Scotr anp Du 
Parcg AND Mr. Justice Utuwatr. 


Port of London Authority v. Essex Rivers 
Catchment Board. 


This case, which came before the Court 
on the appeal of the Essex Rivers Catch- 
ment Board from the judgment of a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench, raised 
an’ important question under the Land 
Drainage Act, 1930, and was whether the 
respondents, as the owners of premises at. 
Tilbury Docks, had a legal right as rate- 
payers to compel the Appellant Board to 
make a revaluation of the premises for 
the purpose of assessing the drainage rate 
for 1943 on the respondent authority. 

The short facts were as follows :— 

The premises were revalued by the 
appellants in 1939 on a portion being taken 
out of the valuation list; but in 1943 the 
respondents, alleging that the annual 
value for the purpose of the rates was 
less than that determined in 1939, called 
upon the appellants to revalue the 
premises, but this appellants declined to 
do upon the ground that they could .not 
be required to do so, and they accord- 
ingly assessed the rates for 1943 on the 
respondents on the valuation of 1939. 


The Divisional Court, upon a special 
case stated for the opinion of the High 
Court, held that the Appellant Board, as 
the Rating Authority, were required: te 
determine the -value of. the premises 
annually .so that the right of- appeal 
against a rate might be exercised. The 
Court, however, held that skilled valuers 
need not. be. appointed every year to value 
the whole of the premises subject to the 
rates, and if no new: fact was brought to 
the attention of the Board it might be 
sufficient for it to declare that there would 
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be no alteration, and that the annual 
value should stand as the value for the 
current year. 

The Essex Rivers Catchment Board 
now appealed from this decision. 

The Court allowed the appeal. 

Lord Justice Scott delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. 

In the course of it hé said that if at 
any time the Board had any reason to 
think that there might have been any 
substantial change in the annual value of 
the premises it must give consideration 
to the matter, and if it found that the 
change was substantial it should then 
make a new determination. But if it did 
not think the change sufficient to require 
a new valuation it was free to leave 
matters as they were. The only matter 
for the Court to consider was the construc- 
tion of the Land Drainage Act, 1930. If 
a ratepayer at any time felt aggrieved by 
his existing valuation he was entitled to 
ask the Board to consider the matter, but 
the Act did not give the ratepayer a right 
to demand a valuation. If the Board did 
not consider the positon with regard to a 
particular valuation when the facts were 
brought before it, its duty of supervision 
had not been discharged, and the rate- 
payers could apply to the King’s Bench 
Division for a mandamus. The appeal 
would be allowed. 

Leave was given to appeal from the 
judgment to the House of Lords. 

Mr. Comyns Carr, K.C., and Mr. 
Harold Williams appeared in support of 
the appeal, and Mr. F. A. Sellars, K.C., 
and Mr. F. Wishart for the respondents, 
the Port of London Authority. 


HASTINGS ELECTRICIAN’S FALL: 


Kino’s Bencn Division. 
Before Mr. Justice Hater. 


Crouch v. Steel Scaffolding Co., Ltd., and 
Another. 

This was an action which was brought 
by Mr. Albert Steven Crouch, of Gordon- 
road, Hastings, against Steel Scaffolding 
Co., Ltd., of Weybridge, and Watchams, 
Ltd., of Caversham, to recover damages 
for personal injuries he had sustained. 

Both defendants admitted liability, and 
the only question before the Court was 
one of damages. } 

Plaintiff was working as a linesman on 
pylons erected for the Central Electricity 
Board at Gloucester, and was employed by 
the second defendants, who were sub-con- 
tractors for the first defendants. On a date 
in September, 1941, he was engaged in 
wiring on one of the high-tension towers, 
and went to the end of one of the cross- 
arms, when it gave way and he was pre- 
cipitated to the ground, falling from a 
height of 60 it. At the time he was 34 
years of age. He suffered terrible injuries, 
including fractures of the spine. He would 
now only be able to do very light duties. 
He was treated at a Gloucester hospital, 
and also at the Royal East Sussex Hos- 
pital at Hastings. His wages had averaged 
about £6 a week, or just under that 
amount. The special damages were put at 
£900. : 2 

His lordship said it was obvious that 
the plaintiff had suffered a great deal of 
pain and distress. He awarded him £2,500 
damages and £900 agreed nt damages. 
He entered judgment for the plaintiff for 
£3,400, with costs. 





Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. 
The Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion 77th annual general meeting will be 
held at 47, Bedford-square, London, 
W.C.1, on Tuesday, February 27, at 
2.15 p.m., to receive the report and 


balance-sheet of the past year and to 
elect officers for the present year. 
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**THE BUILDER.” 
PRICES AND WAGES 
Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘* Prices Current of Materials ’’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Current 
changes will begiven weekly asthey occur. 











BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


ON “POINTS ”’ 
A NOVEL PROPOSAL. 

At the business meeting of the 
L.M.B.A. Central Area No. 2, held on 
February 7, two resolutions were dis- 
cussed for action as soon as the Govern- 
ment War Damage Repair target had 
been reached. One demanded that the 
Government should allow building 
owners to complete the repair of war 
damage to dwelling-houses and flats up 
to £250 per house or flat without licence. 

The second resolution asked that con- 
sideration be given to a scheme pro- 
pounded by the Chairman (Mr. A. W. 
Yeomans) for the abolition of licences for 
building maintenance and for the treat- 
ment of this work upon a “ points basis,” 
the value of the “‘ points”’ being a ratio 
of the Schedule “A” assessment for 
building and varied in rate for different 
areas and specific classes of buildings. 

Previous to the passing of the resolu- 
tions the company heard Mr. A. H. 
Adamson (Chairman of Contracts Com- 
mittee) on the new form of Contract for 
War Damage Repairs under Local Autho- 
rities (MH/PC/1). A detailed and very 
interesting discussion followed, during 
which a great number of points were 
dealt with by Mr. Adamson. 


The “ Points’? Scheme Outlined. 
The purpose of the “ points’ scheme, 
as outlined by Mr. Yeomans, is to sim- 
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plify control of building maintenance by 
using Schedule “A” assessment figures 
as a yardstick and by an intelligent use 
of “point values” by area and class of 
building to regulate turnover and type of 
work dealt with in any given period. 
Following is a synopsis of the plan :— 

Building maintenance should be 
allowed on all properties without re- 
course to licence, a “points” system 
being evolved similar to that used for 
other commodities in short supply. 

Control could be effective if building 
owners were only allowed to spend on 
maintenance a given ratio of the Sched- 
ule “A” assessment during the tax year. 

If a points value were settled at x 
shillings per annum, the building owner 
with a Schedule “A” assessment of £100 
could spend up to 100 x shillings on 
maintenance items without licence. 

It would be possible to vary the points 
value for certain areas or classes of pro- 
pean example :— 

welling-houses at x/- per pound of 
assessment. 
Factories and commercial properties 
at y/- per pound of assessment. 

_ Theatres, cinemas and similar build- 

ings at z/- per pound of assessment. 

_ Points not used could only be used dur. 
ing the period immediately following, to 
avoid work “ banking up.” 

By adjustment of the points value per 
period, the volume of building mainten- 
ance could be controlled to suit the build- 
ing labour supply, but generally the re- 
sult would be a steady amount of recon- 
ditioning work, thus slowing up the pre- 
sent appalling waste of assets in the 
nation’s property. 

The building owner would have to give 
the builder employed a sight of the cur- 
tent Schedule “A” demand, with a 
written assurance of the amount, if any, 
already expended in the period. 

Inland Revenue officers could be in- 
structed not to allow claims for main- 
tenance in excess of points value, but to 
report such ciaims to the Ministry of 
Works. 

Builders could then gradually reassem- 
ble jobbing staffs ready for post-war ex- 
pansion. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


GLASGOW.—Plans to be prepared for 48 
houses at Barrowfield, for which the architect 
is Konald Bradbury, Housing Dept., 20, Tron- 
gate, Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions for the Caledonia Omnibus Co., 
Ltd., for which the architects are James Monro 
& Son, 307, West George-st., Glasgow.—Plans in 
hand for alterations and additions for Scottish 
Farmers’ Dairy Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., milk dis- 
tributing centre, for which the architects are 
Miller & Black, 132, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

MOUNT VERNON.—Plans prepared for stor- 
age buildings, for which the architect is James 
Ritchie, Station-pl., Cambuslang. 

STEPPS.—Plans prepared for garage, etc., 
for which the architect is William McClure, 1, 
Armadale-av., Stepps. 


A Correction. 

We regret that two mis-spellings 
occurred in a paragraph on page 122 of 
our issue for February 9 in connection 
with work of the Housing Department of 
the Corporation of Glasgow. The name of 
the Director of Housing should have been 
given as Mr. Ronald Bradbury and the 
address as 20, Trongate. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


CH 3. 
Limerick.—Erection of college building at 
the Crescent. Sheahan, 47, O’Connell-st., 
Limerick. Dep. £20. 
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MARCH 
Huddersfield T.C.—For builders’, joiners’, 

Jlumbers’ and glaziers’ and painters’ work 

separate trades) for erection of central 
kitchen, prefabricated hut and boiler-house at 
Paddock. Wd. Architect, Peel-st. 

MARCH 10, 

*Shrepshire €.C.—Erection of prefabricated 
hat at Oswestry Girls’ High School. G. 
Chant (F.), 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury, Salop. 

MARCH 19. __ 

Brighton T.C.—Alterations at Mile Oak Farm, 
Portslade. Cathcart, Waterworks E., 1 
Bond-st., Brighton. Dep. £1 1s. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 
FEBR UARY 28, 


Batley T.C.—B.E 

Bromley T.C. BoE 
Derbyshire C.C. —County Ss. 
Morley T.C.—B.E. 
Todmorden ¥.C.—B.E. 


MARCH 1. 
Settle R.D.C.—S. 

MARCH 3. 
irlam U.D.C.—E. and §. 
Ormskirk U.D.C.—S. 

MARCH 5. 
Burnley C.B.—B.E. and 8. 
Dewsbury C.B.—B.E. 
Shrewsbury T.C.—B.S. 

MARCH 8. 
Carmarthenshire C.C.—County 8. 

MARCH 9. 
Bacup T.C.—B.E. 

MARCH 10. 
Burgess Hill U.D. c.—E. and §. 
Bury T.C.—B.E. and §. 
Haslingden a B.S 
Maesteg U.D.C.—S. 
Mexborough U.D.C.—S. 

MARCH 17. 
Colchester T.0.—B.E. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
MARCH 3. 

Lewes, Newhaven and Seaford Joint Hospital 
Board. — External painting of Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Newhaven. C. T. Butler, 
Town Hall, Lewes, 

MARCH 16. 

Carlisle T.C.—Painting two gasholders. Gas 

B. Dep. £1 1s 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
FEBRUARY 28. 

Bucks Water Board.—Supplying and laying 
4,150 yds. of 3-in. asbestos cement pipes and 
specials. Engineer and one: 22, Walton- 

st., Aylesbury. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 5. 
feta T.C.—Surface dressing of roads. 


MARCH 
Stockton-on-Tees F.6.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. B.E. Dep. £3 3 

West Bromwich Group.  lemaieasiien of 
roads and sewers (Contract No. ae B.S., Town 
Hall. West Bromwich. Dep. £5 

MARCH 8. 

ag ig seg of 

City FE. Dep. £2 


Bristol roads and 


sewers. 


MARCH “ 

Twickenham T.C.—Tar spraying. B.E. 

MARCH 12. 

Bolton and District Group.—Construction of 
roads and a B.E. and §., Town Hall, 
Bolton. Dep. - 

Swindon T.6.~Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and §. 

MARCH 20. 

Ealing T.C.—Construction of 
sewers. B.E. and S. 

*Easington R.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. C. W. Clarke, A.M.I.Mech.E., E. and 8S. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
FEBRUARY 28. 

Kingston - upon - Hull. — Six Temporary 
Assistant Architects. £400 p.a., plus bonus. A. 
Rankine (A.), City A. 

Whiston (Lancs) R.D.C. 
tural Assistant. £450 p.a. Applicants should 
write, quoting E.A.1142XA, to Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, Appointments 
Dept., Central (T. and 8.) Register, Room 5/17, 
Sardinia- st., Kingsway, W.C.2, for necessary 


forms. 
MARCH 1. 

East Sussex C.C. — Resident Engineer and 
Surveyor, Hellingly Mental Hospital. £500-£10- 
£550 p.a., plus bonus. Forms from H. M. 
bg Clerk to Visiting Committee, 211, High- 

, Lewes, tre 


roads and 


— Senior Architec- 


ARCH 3. 
*Derbyshire OO ne ehicetural Assistant. 
£325—2£12 10s.—£350 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. 
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J. Harrison, County A. (Appointment subject 
to Ministry ‘of Labour approval.) 

Southampton C.B. — Assistant Architects. 
£425 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. R. Ronald H. 
Meggeson, T.C. 

ARCH 5. 


M 

Breconshire Joint Planning Committee.— 
Assistant to Committee. 2£300-£20- 2380. 
P. R. H. S. Holbourn, Clerk to the Committee 
County Hall, Brecon, Wales. 

Staffs C.C. — (1) Senior Grade E Planning 
Assistant. £450, rising to £500 p.a. (2) Grade 
D. Planning Assistant. £300, rising to £375 p.a. 
T. H. Evans, C., County-bldgs., Stafford. 


MARCH 6. 

*Birkenhead 6€.B.—Architectural Assistants 
(A.R.I.B.A. or equivalent). £350 p.a., plus 
cost-of-living bonus of £49. Write (quoting 
FA166XA) to M.O.L.N.S., Appointments 


Branch, Central (T. and 8.) Register, Room 
5-17, Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
MARCH 12. 
*Nigerian P.W.D.—Architect (temporary 


staff).—Write, quoting EA1143A, to Ministry of 
Labour and’ National Service, Appointments 
Dept., Central (T. & 8.) Register, Room 5-17, 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for 
necessary forms. 

*North-West Surrey Joint 
mittee.—(a) Planning Assistant. £300/ £400 
p.a. (b) Draughtsman. £250/£300 Appli- 
cation forms from H. P. Tame, M.T.P.I., Hon. 
Planning Officer, Council Offices, Woking. 

*Warwickshire C.C.—County A. £1,400—£50— 
£1,600. Forms from L. Edgar Stephens, C., 
Shire Hall, Warwick. 


Planning Com- 


NO DATE. 
*Woolwich.—Instructor in Building Construc- 
tion Subjects at Junior Technical School and 
art-time day courses. Secretary, Woolwich 
olytechnic, S.E.18. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bromsgrove.—Kemp Bros., builders, propose 
development of estate at Hollywood Farm, 
Wythall. 

Consett.—U.D.C. 
tions at ‘‘ New Inn,” 
Breweries, Ltd. 

Coventry.—Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co., Ltd., 
187, Shaftesbury-av., London, W.C.2, propose 
erection of pair of experimental houses in 
association with Radiation, Ltd.—T.C, approved 
extensions at Stretton residential nursery, at 
£1,765.—Housing Committee propose  prepara- 
tion of plans for erection of hostel at Cheyles- 
more housing estate. a 

Droitwich.—R.D.C. appointed as architects for 
preparation of plans for erection of houses on 
selected sites, Pritchard, Godwin & Clist (FF.), 
Bank-bldgs., Kidderminster. 

Hazel Grove.—Walker & Homfray, Ltd., Wood- 
side Brewery, Eccles New-rd., Salford 5, pro- 
pose erection of ‘‘ Torington Arms” hotel at 
Torington-rd. 

Keighley.—E.C. propose school 
Oakworth and Oxenhope. | 

Kettering.—Northamptonshire E.C. propose 
conversion of existing dining-room into class- 


approved plans for altera- 
Leadgate, for Westoe 


clinics at 
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rooms and erection of prefabricated building 
for classrooms at County schools. 

Manchester.—P.H.C. propose: Extension of 
Pathological Laboratories at Crumpsall and 
Withington Hospitals, at £3,680; erection of 
day rooms at children’s section, Abergele Sana- 
torium, at £1,190. 

Manchester.—I'.C. approved: Modernisation 
of service rooms to Doctors’ and Staff dining- 
rooms, at Baguley Sanatorium, at £400; re- 
building sanitary annexes to wards at Monsall 
Hospital, at £3,875; two wards at Booth Hall 
Hospital, at £1,350; ditions to works, R. P. 
Lawson, Ltd.; alterations for Commercial 
Buildings Co., Ltd., Jones & Dalrymple (FF.), 
architects, 178, Oxford-rd., Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock; A. Clayton, Duchy-chbrs., Clarence- 
st., is architect for conversion of existing pre- 
mises into workshop and erection of one-storey 
building. 

Mansfield. — T.C. approved rehabilitation 
centre at Crow Hill-dr., for Mansfield & District 
General Hospital Board.—T.C. propose high- 
ways depot. 

Middleton.—T.C. approved erection of ‘‘ Moor- 
close” hotel at junction of Kenyon-la. and 
Birchwood-rd., Moorclose, for J. W. Lees & 
Co. (Brewers), Ltd., The Brewery, wm 
Junction. 

Shrewsbury.—Shropshire E.C. propose exten- 
sions at schools at Harlescott, at £1,700. 

Stafford.—T.C. propose provision of crema- 
torium and Cemetery Church.—W. Butler & Co., 
Ltd., Springfield Brewery, Wolverhampton, pro- 
pose erection of “‘ Horns” Hotel at Walton- 


on-the-Hill. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—E.C. propose junior and in- 
fants’ school and nursery school at Chell 
district. 


Sunderland.—_W. & T. R. Milburn, 17, Faw- 
cett-st., Sunderland, prepared plans for altera- 
tions at Waterloo-pl., for Hills & Co. (Sunder- 
land), Ltd. : 

Warrington.—Watch Committee propose im- 
provements to Police central buildings, at 
£1,444.—T.C. approved: Sanitary arrangements, 
umprovements to bath-rooms, etc., at Isolation 
Hospital, Aitken-st., at £875. 

West Bromwich.—Board of Management of 
a Bromwich and General Hospital, Edward- 

propose laundry. 

Twecninaton. —T.C. approved erection of sani- 
tary conveniences at Cemetery grounds, Har- 
rington-rd., at £1,700 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Coventry.—E.C. propose canteen at Walsgrave 
Colliery school and conversion of rest centre 
for dining-hall. 

Fleetwood.—Lancashire E.C. propose erection 
of prefabricated building at Grammar school 
site to provide kitchen and dining-hall. 

Kettering.—Northamptonshire E.C. propose 
canteen at County schools. 

Kidderminster.—E.C. propose dining-hall at 
Grammar school. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose alterations to 
schools and equipment for midday meals, at 


Leicestershire. — E.C. propose additional 
dining centres at elementary schools, at £6,428. 

Leigh.—Lancashire P.A.C. propose "alterations 
to kitchen and kitchen equipment at Public 
Assistance Institution, at £2, 

Liandudno.—Caernarvonshire E.C. propose 
extensions to kitchen at elementary school. 

Manchester.—E.C. propose dining centre and 
scullery at Moston school.—Public Health Com- 
mittee propose reorganisation of main. kitchen 
at Dr. Garrett Lae Home, Morfa-dr.. 
Colwyn Bay, at £1,4 

Mansfield.—E.C. etl dining centre a’ 
Newgate schools.—B. & T. Engineering, Lt-., 
propose canteen 

Stockport.—T.C. propose alterations an’ 
additions to kitchen at Stepping Hill Huspital, 
Hazel-gr. 

Warwickshire.—E.C. propose erection of pre- 
fabricated building for dining-hall, at Keresley 
Newlands school. Plans by A. C. Bunch (F.), 
County A., Shirehall, Warwick. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

4 Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
Departments. 


Barnsley.—Erection of 150 ft. by 7 ft. brick 
chimney and the setting of six Lancashire 
boilers and foundation works, for Barnsley 
District. Coking Co., Ltd.: *P. C. Richardson & 
Co. (Middlesbrough), Ltd., 74, Borough-rd., 
Middlesbrough. 

Cheltenham T.C.—For the erection of 4 ex- 
perimental houses at Kipling-rd., St. Mark’s. 
G. Gould Marsland, B.Sc., M_Inst.C.E., Regis- 
tered Architect :.*E. L. Squire, 4, ‘Hatherley 
Villas, Andover-rd., Cheltenham. 

‘London (Air Ministry : Directorate of Con- 
tracts).—Following is the list of new contracts 
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February 17:— 


General maintenance work ; F. Bilton, Ltd., 


to the value of £500 or over for the week ended 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


ENROL 
NOW 
FOR 
1945 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


‘Phone or write 


Secretary : 


23. Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 











THE BUILDER 


Hull; Wilkins & Coventry, Ltd., Bristol; and 
Bosworth & Wakeford, Ltd., Daventry. 

Building work : P. Bilton, Ltd., London, W.1. 

Land Levelling work: Grassphalte, Ltd., 
Maidstone, Kent. 

Fencing work : Wood Bros., Warsop. 

Heating and hot water supply work : Z. D. 
Berry & Sons, Ltd., Warrington, Lancs. 

Constructional work: Conbro & Scrutton, Ltd., 
London, E.14. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending February 
15:— 


London: Building work, McManus & Co., Ltd., 
1111, High-rd., Whetstone, N.20; A. T. Rowley 
(London), Ltd., Cambridge Works, Lordship- 

7 


Al 

Ches; Building work, Cartwright Bros. 
(Little Sutton), Ltd., Durleston-rd., Little 
Sutton, Wirral, Ches. 

Durham: Building work, G. Henderson, 
Boldon-la., East Boldon. ‘ ‘ 

Glamorgan: Building work, Griffith Davies & 
Co., Ltd., Paxton-yard, Swansea. 

Hampshire: Building work, J. Longley & Co., 
Ltd., Crawley, Sussex. 

Lancs: Building work, G. H. Pearse & Son, 
Darley-st., Bolton. 

Yorks: Building work, A. Robinson (Con.), 
Ltd., 423, Linthorpe-rd., Middlesbrough. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
= by War Dept., for week ended February 
10:— 


Oxfordshire: Miscellaneous work, T. H. 
Kingerlee & Sons, Ltd., Oxford. 

Stalybridge.—Erection of 340 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in. 
brick chimney, Hartshead Generating Station, 
for Stalybridge, Hyde, Mossley & Dukinfield 
Transport & Electricity Board: *P. C. Richard- 
son & Co. (Middlesbrough), Ltd., 74, Borough- 
td., Middlesbrough. 

Southend.—Construction of public convenience 
at High-st., Shoeburyness, for T.C. Es 
Baxter, B.E. & S.: *A. & C. Crawford, Ltd., 20, 
Cavendish-gdns., Westcliff-on-Sea, £508. 
_Sunderland.—Erection of temporary _ exten- 
sions for Fordhall school, for E.C.: *Direct 
labour by Education Works Dept., £1,130. 














A FRIEND IN NEED— 
A new issue of the 6th edition containing 
Adaptation Tables revised up to October, 1941 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
illustrations. 


Large 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net 
(By post 16/9.) 


The 6th edition which appeared in 1937 repre- 
sented quite a new undertaking, brought up-to- 
date in every way, including a large amount of 
original memoranda, complete revision of prices, 
examples of analysis, and fresh details of costing 
involving many thousands of figures, hundreds of 
calculations, and immense labour and research.. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in 
other books for the vital, detailed knowledge 
poe Mg usually hard, if not often impossible, 
to find. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers, 
15, North Audley St., London, W.1 








February 23 1945 


Civil Building Control: Change of Address. 
The Chief Licensing Office, Civil Build- 
ing Control, Ministry of Works, has 
now moved from Lambeth Bridge 
House to the first floor, 51-54, Grace- 
church-street, E.C.3 (Telephone : Mansion 
House 9855). Applications for licences for 
work within the London Civil Defence 
Region will continue to be dealt with by 
the Regional Licensing Officer for London, 
third floor, 51-54, Gracechurch-st., E.C.3. 
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Having Secured 
| the Contract— 
what about the 


Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 


—SaC— 


SCAFFOLDING 





For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s «si-rum” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USF 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe $133 




















Station Works- KiNG JAMES St,S.E./. (WAT.5474) 





- FACTORY 


We reconstruct and build all types and sizes. 


wsm NEGUS Lro. 
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GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


give notice that they 
have now removed 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN 


Telephone : 


LIMITED 


New Offices at 


WCl 
CHAncery 7901-3 
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